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The second volume of this work has made its 
appearance, from tho press of the Harpers. The 
interost of the story deepens as it proceeds. The 
characters brought into notioe in the first volume 
are presented in bolder colors, rising in some in¬ 
stances to tragic sublimity, awakening by turns 
emotions of disgust and pity, hatred and admira¬ 
tion. The sentimental philanthropy and peace- 
loving philosophy of Robespierre the Deputy, re¬ 
buked and thwarted by the enemies of the Revo¬ 
lution, gives place to the bitterness, jealousy, and 
intolerance, of Robespierre the Dictator. Danton 
emerges from the obscurity of a dissolute and 
needy law advocate, and becomes the Miraboau of 
the populace, urges on the attack upon the Tuil- 
leries of the 10th of August, mounting to the 
chair of Minister of Justice, to use his own words, 
through the breach made by the Marseillais can¬ 
non. Marat, the lean, mad anchorite, leaves his 
damp underground cell, and enters the tribune of 
the Convention, to plead earnestly, almost pathet¬ 
ically, for blood—more blood. The falling for¬ 
tunes of the Royal family—the imbecility and ir¬ 
resolution of the King—the fiery spirit and ener¬ 
gy of the auoen—the war of the two rival fac¬ 
tions in the Convention—resulting in . the execu¬ 
tion of the King and the overthrow of the Giron- 
dius—are sketched with a vigorous hand. The 
pictures are life-like. 

The volume opens with the arrival of the Mar¬ 
seillais battalion in Paris. The attack on the 
King’s palace and the downfall of tho Monarchy 
follows. In illustration of the fanaticism of the 
time, the historian Btates that, for the purpose of 
furnishing a pretext to the people for rising 
against the Court, Grangeneuvc, a Girondin dep¬ 
uty* actually urged Chabot, one of his colleagues, 
to murder him, and lay the crime at the door of 
the aristocrats. 

_ “Chabot listened to Grangeneuve with admira¬ 
tion. 1 It is the Genius of Patriotism that inspires 
you,’ he said; ‘and if two victims are requisite, 

1 will be the second.’ ‘ You shall be more than 
that,’ replied Grangeneuve; ‘you shall be, not 
the assassin—for 1 implore you to put me to death— 
but my murderer. This very night 1 will walk 
alone and unarmed in the most lonely and darkest 
spot near the Louvre; plaoe there two devoted 
patriots, armed with daggers; let us agree on a 
signal; 'they shall then stab me, and I will fall 
without a cry. They will fly—my body will be 
found next day. You shall accuse the Court, 
and the vengeance of the people will do the rest.’ 

“Chabot, as fanatic and as decided as Grange- 
nouye, to calumniate the King by the death of a 
patriot, swore to his friend that he would commit 
this odious deceit of vengeanoe. Tho rendezvous 
of the assassination was fixed, tho hour appointed, 
the signal agreed upon. Grangeneuve returned 
home, made his will, prepared for death, and went 
at the conoerted moment. After walking there 
for two hours, ho saw some men approach, whom 
he mistook for the appointed assassins. He made 
the signal agreed on, and awaited the blow. None 
was struck. Chabot had hesitated to complete it, 
either front want of resolution or instruments. 
The victim bad not failed to tho sacrifice; it was. 
only the murderer.” 

Tho insurrection of the 10th of August is de¬ 
scribed with dramatic effeot. The September 
massacres follow—a dreadful epoch in the Revo¬ 
lutionary History. Danton, a man with a great 
deal of natural humanity, appears to have con¬ 
certed this wholesale slaughter, as the only means 
of preventing a counter revolution, the extermi¬ 
nation of himself and his friends, and the return 
of the tyranny which France had thrown off. 
Even the assassins employed in that terrible crime 
seem to have supposed that they were saving their 
country by exterminating the enemies of Liber¬ 
ty— doing, in short, at home, what their brethren 
of the armies were doing on the frontiers. 

“Some inexplicable and consolatory acts,” says 
Lamartine, “ astonish us amid these horrors. The 
compassion of MaiIlard.appoared to seek for the 
innocent with as much care as his vengeance 
sought for the guilty. Either he considered as¬ 
sassination as a painful duty, from which he ab¬ 
solved himself by a few pardons, or that his pride 
was flattered at thus dispensing life and death; 
he lavished one and the other, and exposed his 
life to snatch victims from his executions. Loud 
murmurs against his parsimony of human life, (Ehd 


cries of treason, were heard in the court. The 
egorgeurs repeatedly broke into the tribunal, and 
threatened the lives of all the judges. Several cit¬ 
izens devoted themselves to save victims, only 
known to them by name. The watchmaker. Mo- 
rinot, ventured to claim the Abbe Sicard, and ob¬ 
tained him in the name of the unfortunates to 
whom the founder of the deaf and dumb schools 
had consecrated his life. Deputations from the 
sections endeavored to penetrate into the prisons, 
to reelaim citizens, but were repulsed. A post of 
national guards occupied, the arch'leading from 
the Place de l’Abbaye to the court, with orders to 
admit any one to enter, but no one to go out. A 
single deputy ventured to pa'ss'the arch: ‘Are 
you weary of life?’ said the assassins. He was 
then conducted to Maillard, who gave him the 
two prisoners he claimed. As the deputy crossed 
the court again with them, torches lighted up the 
heaps of dead bodies and pools of blood, while the 
murderers, seated on them like reapers on the 
sheaves of corn, drank ale and smoked with the 
utmost composure. ‘ Do you wish to see the,heart 
of an aristocrat ? ’ said these butchers; ‘ look 
here! ’ With these words, one of them opened a 
corpse, and, taking out the heart, pressed the 
blood into a glass, part of which he drank, and 
then offered the rest to Bisson, compelled him to 
put his lips to it, and would only suffer the pris¬ 
oners to depart at this price. The assassins them¬ 
selves repeatedly quitted their bloody work, and 
washed their hands and feet, to conduct back tir. 
their families those persons whom the tribunal 
had acquitted. These men refused all recom¬ 
pense. 1 The nation pays us for killing, but not 
for saving men,’ said they. After having restor¬ 
ed a father to his daughter, a son to his mother, 
they wiped away their tears of compassion, to re¬ 
sume their work of destruction. Never did mas- 
Bacre wear more completely the appearance of a 
set task. Assassination during this period be¬ 
came an additional trade in Paris.” 

Danton, the master-spirit of this dreadful out¬ 
break, clearly foresaw the odium which it was 
calculated to bring upon him, and met it as one of 
the necessities of the time, aB a sacrifice demanded 
by patriotism. He had persuaded himself that 
domestic treason and foreign invasion should be 
crushed at once, struck down by the same terrible 
hand, without pity and without favor. With the 
same voice he summoned Paris to break through the 
girdle of steel and fire which the Duke of Bruns¬ 
wick was drawing around the revplutionary city, 
and called upon her to crush the aristocrats and 
priests who plotted treason in her midst. Let 
men call it what they might, murder or wild jus¬ 
tice, the thing Was to be done, and Danton was 
ready to take the responsibility of its execution. 
“Repudiation!” said he; “what is the reputation 
of this man or that? Let my name be blighted, but 
let France Ire. freeP ’ There is a Satanic sublim¬ 
ity in this sacrifice —this laying of conscience, 
solf-respeot, and honorable fame, on the altar of 
the public weal. Here was a man willing to make 
himself infamous—to burden his soul with crime— 
to stamp murder on the forehead of his memory 
for all time—in'obedience to what he regarded as 
the diotate of patriotism. We can scarcely 
see liow those who adopt the atrocious maxim, 
“ Our country, right or wrong,” can censure him. 
Is there anything more dreadful, after all, in the 
massacre of venerable priests, high-born nobles, 
and beautiful women, in the prisons of Paris, than 
in the slaughter of women and children in the 
'bombardment of Yera Cruz? Does not every 
poor soldier, who bleeds away his life on the 
ghastly battle-fields of our Christian civilization, 
suffer as much as did the Bishops and Princes who 
fell under the daggers of the Parisian mob ? In 
the view of Him who seeth not os man seeth, -who 
holds all men immediately accountable to Him, 
whether they act alone or with multitudes, wheth¬ 
er they act upon the impulse of their own will-or 
that of others, it may weU be doubted whether 
the “glorious victories,” for which thanksgiving 
arid praise are offered in our Christian temples, 
are not as hateful as that’ massacre of September, 
over which the world has shuddered for half a 
oentury. At the very moment when the anti¬ 
revolutionary priests and nobles were perishing 
under the blows of the grim artisans of St. An¬ 
toine, eight hundred Prussian soldiers, urged into 
the territory of Franoe by the Duke of Bruns¬ 
wick, at the instigation of these very priests and 
nobles, were lying dead on the heights of La 
Lune and around the mill of Yalmy, mangled by 
shot, and crushed under the heels of horses and 
the wheels of cannon; and in the neighboring 
oity of Lisle, the groans of women and children, 
expiring under the blazing ruins of their homes, 
had succeeded the roar of Prussian artillery and 
the explosion of shells. “ Let us march against 
the invaders,” said the populace of Paris; “ but 
first let us destroy those who have invited them 
among us.” Danton, at once the leader and min¬ 
ister of that populace, responded to their wishes. 
Through the whole terrible scene he remained 
firm. “ These men are guilty,” was his only re¬ 
sponse to all remonstrances and entreaties. 

Robespierre had no direct agency in this mas¬ 
sacre. He knew what was to take place—his 
timid nature shrank from it—he indeed discoun¬ 
tenanced it; but he hesitated to act decidedly 
against it. 

“At this time,” says Lamartine, “Robespierre 
and the young Saint Just—the one already cele¬ 
brated, the other as yet unknown—lived together 
on that intimacy which often unites the master 
and the disciple. Saint Just, already concerned 
in the events that had taken place, followed, and 
even outstripped, with his eye, the crisis of the 
Revolution, with the oalm impassibility of a logic 
that renders the heart systematically cold and 
abstractedly cruel. Policy, in his eyes, was a 
mortal combat; and the vanquished were the vic¬ 
tims. The 2d of September, at eleven at night, 
Robespierre and Saint Just left the Jacobins to¬ 
gether, exhausted by the mental and bodily fa¬ 
tigue of a day passed in the tumult of delibera¬ 
tions, and which was to be succeeded by so terri¬ 
ble a night. Saint Just lived in admail furnished 
apartment in the Rue Sainte Anne, not far from 
the house of the joiner Duplay, where Robespierre 
resided. The two friends arrived at the door of 
Saint, Just’s house, discussing the events of the 
day, and the threatening aspect of the morrow. 
Robespierre, immersed in thought, ascended to 
his friend's chamber, to continue their conversa¬ 
tion. Saint Just, however, took off his garments 
and prepared for repose. ‘What are you doing?’ 
asked Robespierre. ‘ I am going to bed,’ returned 
Saint Just. ‘ What I can you think of sleeping 
on such a night ? ’ cried Robespierre; ‘ do you not 
hear the tocsin ? Do you know that this night 
will, perhaps, be the last of thousands of our fel¬ 
low-creatures, who are men at the moment you 
fall asleep, and when you awake will be lifeless 
corpses?’ ‘Alas!’ replied Saint Just, ‘I know 
that murder will be done on this night; I deplore 
it, and wish I were sufficiently powerful to mod¬ 
erate these convulsions of society, struggling be¬ 
tween life and death; but what am I ? And, after 
all, those who perish this night are not the friends 
of our ideas. Adieu! ’ And with these words he 
fell fast asleep. 

“ The next morning, at daybreak, Saint Just, 
on awaking, beheld Robespierre, who was pacing, 
with hasty steps, up and down the room, occasion¬ 
ally stopping to look out of the window, or listen 
to the various noises in the streets. Saint Just, 
astonished to see his friend at this early hour, 
inquired what brought him back so early. ‘ What 
brings me back?’ cried Robespierre. ‘Do you, 
then, think that I have returned ? ’ ‘ What! have 
you not slept ? ’ asked Saint J ust. ‘ Sleep! ’ cried 
Robespierre. ‘Sleep! while hundreds of assassins 
murdered thousands of victims; and their pure 
or impure blood runs like water down the streets? 
Oh no!’ continued he, with a sardonic smile, ‘I 
have not slept; I have watched like remorse or 1 
orime; I have had the weakness not to close my 
eyes; but Denton, he has slept.’ ” 

Our readers, perhaps, will scarcely be prepared 
to recognise as a true picture of the Tyrant of the 
Reign of Terror the following sketch of Robes¬ 
pierre, who is seen in this volume slowly but 
surely feeling Mb way to power: 

“ Robespierre appeared to be the philosopher of 
the Revolution. By a power of abstraction that 
only belongs to absolute convictions, he was, to 
use the expression, separated from himself, to con¬ 
found himself with the people. His superiority 
arose from the fact that no one but himself seem¬ 


ed to serve (jie Revolution for itself, and he ele¬ 
vated himself on his disinterestedness. By a nat¬ 
ural consequence, the people recognised them¬ 
selves in him. The Revolution was, in Robes¬ 
pierre’s eyes, not so much a political cause, as a 
religion of the 'mind. Deprived of the external 
requisites and the sfldden inspirations of natural 
eloquence, h.e had cultivated his mind; he had 
meditated, written, erased much, so long braved 
the inattention and sarcasms of his auditory, that 
he had at last given grace and persuasion to his 
language, and made his whole person, spite of his 
stiff and thin figure, his feeble voice and strange 
gestures, an instrument of eloquence, conviction, 
and passion. Crushed during the Constituent 
Assembly, by Mirabeau, Man ry, Cazales—van¬ 
quished at the Jacobins by DajjKi, Pdtion, and 
Brissot—effaced at the CouvenaHby the incom¬ 
parable superiority of Vergniau^H eloquence—if 
be had not been sustained by theWstinacy of the 
ideas that burned within him, and by the intre¬ 
pidity of a will that felt its power of controlling 
everything because it dominated over him, he 
would have long previously abandoned the strug¬ 
gle, and retreated to silence and obscurity. But 
it was far easier to him to die than to remain silent, 
when his silence appeared to him a desertion of 
its belief, fn this his strength lay; he was the 
most convinced man of the whole Revolution; for 
this reason, he was for a long time its obsoure fol¬ 
lower, then its favorite, then its master, then its 
victim. His misfortune, and at last his crime, 
was that of lo'oking on himself alone as pure and 
talented—of suspecting, envying, and hating, all 
those who shared public opinion with him.” 

The trial and condemnation of Louis XVI fur¬ 
nish our author with an admirable subject for his 
graphic pencil. The final voting on the question 
of the punishment to be awarded to the King took 
place in the night, under the eyes of an immense 
mob of ferocious men and urisexed women, who 
threatened those of the deputies inclined to mer¬ 
cy with the voDgeanc? of the people. Each mem¬ 
ber, as his name was called, rose from his place, 
ascended the tribune, and pronounced bis de¬ 
cision. Everything depended on the v6te of the 
Girondin party;-and the action of Vergnijjud, 
the eloquent leader of that party, is thus de¬ 
scribed : 

“ The first votes heard by the Assembly, left 
all minds in uncertainty. Death and exile seemed 
balanced equally in the alternate record of the 
votes. The King’s fate was depending on the first 
vote which a Girondist leader should give. This 
vote would unquestionably denote the probable 
vote of the whole party, and the number of men 
attached to this party would, irrevocably deter¬ 
mine the majority. Thus life and Heath were in 
some measure suspended from the lips of Verg- 
niaud. 

“AILanxiously awaited until the call of the 
alphabetical order of the Departments should 
reach the letter G, summoning the deputies of the 
Gironde to the tribunes. Vergniaud was the first. 
His immortal discourse against Robespierre, dis¬ 
puting the judgment of the King by his enemies, 
was freshly remembered. His repugnance and 
his horror for the extreme party was well known, 
and confidential conversations were repeated, in 
which he had twenty times avowed his sensibility 
as to the fate of a prince whose greatest crime in 
his eyes was a weakness which almost amount¬ 
ed to innocence. It was known that on the pre¬ 
vious evgning, and some hours before the com¬ 
mencement of the ballot, Vergniaud, supping with 
a lady, who commiserated the captives of the 
Temple, had sworn by his eloquence and his life, 
that he would save the King. No one doubted 
the orator’s courage—that courage was manifest 
at this very moment, in the calmness of his brow 
and the compression of his firmly-closed .mouth. 

“ At Vergniaud’s name, all conversation ceased, 
and every eye was turned upon him. He slowly 
mounted the steps of the tribune, collected him¬ 
self for o moment., wlthiis eyelid* lowered like a 
man who reflects once again before he acts; then, 
in a gloomy tone, and, as if resisting in his soul 
the sensibility which loudly appealed to him, he 
said, ‘ Death} 

“ Silent astonishment repressed the murmurs, 
and even the breathing in the Assembly. Robes¬ 
pierre gave an almost imperceptible smile, in which 
oontempt predominated over joy. Danton shrug¬ 
ged his shoulders. ‘These are your orators!’ he 
Baid, in an under tone, to Brissot. ‘ Sublime lan¬ 
guage and base conduct! What is to be done with 
such men ? Don’t talk of them to me—the party 
is destroyed.’ 

“ Hope died in the minds of the few who were 
the King’s friends, dispersed in the Chamber and 
in the Tribunes, it was seen that the victim was 
surrendered by the hands of Vergniaud. In vain 
did he appear to retain his vote after having given 
it, by demanding, like Mailko, that, after having 
voted for death, the Assembly should deliberate 
as to whether it was consonant with the public 
safety that a delay of tho execution should take 
place. The Jacobins felt, that when once the jus¬ 
tice of the sentence should be decreed, the Giron¬ 
dists would not dispute with them as to the ur¬ 
gency of its execution. Vergniaud himself de¬ 
clared that his vote of death was independent of 
the respit accorded or refused. This was depriv¬ 
ing himself beforehand of the possibility of again 
grasping at the head which he released from his 
eluteh. He descended the steps, and was lost in 
the throng.” 

We have noted other passages for extracts, but 
our limits compel us to omit them. We shall look 
with interest for the third and last volume. 

_ t . J. G. W. 

ANTI-SLAYERY PETITIONS. 

While we are plying all the other agencies, 
which are likely to awaken an interest in the pop¬ 
ular mind, on the subject of Human rights, let us 
not forget the very simple, yet very efficient one, 
of petitioning. While we may not hope that the 
prayer of all the petitions will be granted now— 
or perhaps for years to come—and while we ex¬ 
pect that in some oases contumely and insult will 
be heaped on the petitions, and their signers— 
still there are great advantages to be derived from 
systematic, petitioning, which we are loth to see 
the Anti-Slavery men and women of the country 
abandon. Let us Btate some of them : 

1. They form a cheap and effective mode of 
bringing the subject of slavery home to the 
thoughts and feelings of the whole mass of the 
Northern population. An Anti-Slavery man or 
woman takes a roll of Anti-Siavery petitions, and 
goes through a certain district. This person sees 
and converses with nearly every man and woman 
in that district, answers objections, removes pre¬ 
judices, awakens an interest, and perhaps leaves a 
tract or newspaper, which will be as seed sown, to 
produce abundantly hereafter. 

2. The advantage to the persons who circulate 
the petitions, is immense. How familiar they be¬ 
come with all the forms and hues of thought, in 
their own vicinity, on the subject of Slavery! 
They learn how to answer objections, and what 
books to circulate. They know what suggestions 
to make to speakers, who may present the cause 
in their neighborhood. They take the page of 
progress, and can trace that progress to its legiti¬ 
mate causes, and mark who remains unchanged, 
and what chains him to his idols. 

3. The results of petitioning are felt powerfully 
in legislative bodies. Few things make a half¬ 
hearted member feel more queerly, than an Anti- 
Slavery petition. It must be presented. It must 
be talked of, and voted upon. The ayes and noes 
may be called for and taken; his name may go on 
record, and ten years hence the fact stare him in 
the face, like a ghost that will not down at his 
bidding. How glad he is to know that the people 
grow weary of petitioning! How he is put to his 
wits-ends, when they gather their energies and 
resume their work! Even if the question of re¬ 
ception is raised only to be laid on the table, the 
petition is not without its power. Let increasing ; 
thousands annually protest at the bar of our le¬ 
gislatures, against our legalized crimes, and though 
our utterance be choked for a time, it will be felt, 
if not heard. Then the agitation that shakes 
these legislative bodies, that permit discussion, is 
among the most powerful means of awakening 
public sentiment that we know. Petitions, sent 
in great numbers to our legislative bodies, animate 
and strengthen those legislators who are ready to 
act on the side of Freedom, and who only wait a 
favorable opportunity to put forth all their power 
in her behalf. Let our petitions remind them of 
our sympathy; let their appeals be backed by our 
entreaties; and, since unprincipled lawgivers so 
often make the “ will of the People ” a pretext for 
their wicked legislation, let those who are inclined 
to favor the oppressed have the full support of an 
increasing multitude of petitions in behalf of 

“ equal and exact justice to all men.” 

4. The history of petitioning is fall of instruc¬ 
tion. In England, the people petitioned for twenty 
years, and with almoBt no other agitation than 
that connected with the circulation of petitions; 
they made the Slave Trade piracy, and the slaves 


in all the British Empire, men. While our peti¬ 
tions rung in the ears of our legislators, the agita¬ 
tion was always on the rise. Indeed, the great 
change whioh has been effected in the state of 
public sentiment in our country, is largely due to 
the circulation of petitions. The right of petition 
itself, the repeal of the gag-rule in Congress, the 
peaceful discussion of the subject of the petitions, 
and the increasing interest in the overthrow of 
Slavery, show that we hove not labored in *ain, 
and encourage us greatly to renew our exertions 
for the future. 

Weshould remember, too, wbat the unjust judge 
said, who grunted the widow’s prayer, wearied by 
her importunity, though he neither feared God 
nor regarded man. The work of circulating peti¬ 
tions, once begun, and diminution in thdr num¬ 
ber will be bailed by the enemies of the sause as 
an omen of declining interest in the cauie itself. 
Let us give them no such occasion even for a'tem- 
porary rejoicing. Let every year remind them of 
our existence, and increasing numbers, and zeal, 
and of the gathering power that will notsleep till 
slavery is overthrown. T. B. Hudson, 

Acting Cor. Sec. Am and For. A. S. Society 

. Da. Bailey: The following article 1 recently 
published in Mr. Hine’s Magazine; but, as it was 
disfigured with blunders enough to “shake the 
saintship of an anchorite,” you will very mud 
oblige me by copying it as corrected. A. C. 

LEGEND OF ST. DIARY’S. 


One night, when bitterer winds than ours, 
On hill-sides and in valleys low, 

Built se.pqlchrcs for the dead flowers, _ 
And buried them in sheets of snow— 
When over ledges, dark and cold, 

The sweet moon, rising high and higher • 
Tipped with a dimly burning gold 
St. Mary’s old catfiedral spire. 

The lamp of the confessional, 

(God grant it did not burn in vain,) 

After the solemn midnight bell, 

Streamed redly through the lattice-pare. 
And kneeling at the father’s feet, 

Whose long and venerable hairs, 

Now whiter than the mountain sleet, 

Could not have numbered half Ms prqyers, 
Was one—I cannot picture true 
Tho cherub beauty of his guise; 

Lilies, and waves of deepest blue, 

Were something like his hands and eyes! 
Like yellow mosses on the rocks, 

Dashed with the ocean's milk-white spt-ay, 
The softness of his golden locks 
About his neck and forehead lay. 

Father, thy tresses, silver-sleet, 

Ne’er swept above a form so fair; 

Surely the flowers beneath his feet 
Have been a rosary of prayer! 

W e know not, and we cannot know, 

Why swam those meek blue eyes with tears; 
But surely guilt, or guiltless woe, 

Had bowed him earthward more than years. 
All the long Bummer that was gone, 

A cottage maid, the village pride, 

Fainter and fainter smiles had worn, 

And on that very night she died! 

As soft the yellow' moonbeams streamed 
Across her" bosom, snowy fair. 

She said, (the watchers thought sliedreame;!,) 
’Tis like the shadow of his hair! 

And they could hear, who nearest came, 

The cross to sign, and hope to lend, 

The murmur of another name 
Than that of mother, brother, friend. 

An hour—and St. Mary’s spires, 


An hour—and the saints had claimed 
That cottage maid, the village pride; 

And he, whose name in death she named, 
Was darkly weeping by her side. 

White as a spray-wreath lay her brow 
Beneath the midnight of her hair, 

But all those passionate kisses now 
Wake not the faintest crimson there! 
Pride, honor, manhood, cannot check 
The vehemence of love’s despair— 

No soft hand steals about his neck, 

Or bathes its beauty in his hair! 

Almost upon the cabin walls, 

Wherein the sweet young maiden died, 
The shadow of a castle falls, 

Where for her young lord waits a bride! 
With clear blue eyes and lint-white curls, 

In her high turret still she sits; 

But ah, what scorn her ripe lip curls! 

What shadow to her bosom flits! 

From that low cabin tapers flash, 

And, by the shimmering light they spread, 
She sees beneath its mountain ash, 

Leafless, but all with berries red, 
Impatient of the unclasped rein, 

A courser that should not be there— 

The silver whiteness of his mane 
Streaming like moonlight on tho air! 

O Love! thou art avenged too well— 

The young heart, broken and betrayed, 
Where thou didst meekly, sweetly dwell, 
For all its sufferings is repaid. 

Not the proud beauty, nor the frown 
Of her who shares the living years, 

From her the winding-sheet wraps down, 
Can ever buy away the tears! 

Mount Healthy, Ohio. 
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realization of that idea—slowly, but constantly. South Carolina, double those costs, with damages 
they have l*st none of the Justice embodied in to the owner of the slave. In Virginia, such a 
! the common law of their ancestors—but gained guardian, if defeated iu his application,’ may be 
now justice, and embodied it in their own forms, fined $100. In such a trial in Maryland the 
. This idea of tho natural equality of all men in master is allowed to challenge peremptorily twelve 
rights, is inconsistent with slavery; according- juror's. How difficult to find a “guardian” will- 
] y, it is expressed in the constitution of but one ing to incur the risk; how more than difficult to 
slave State—Virginia, It is consistently rejeotod secure justice when a negro is wrongfully claimed 
by the politicians of the South. This difference as a slave! Yet, notwithstanding the general 
of ideas must appear in all the institutions of the spirit displayed by suoli legislation some deci- 
North and South, and produce continual and con- sions have been made in the Southern States re- 
flicting modifications of the common law of Eng- markable for the nicety of legal distinction’and 
land, whioh they both inherit; if the one idea the exactness of their justice, even to the slave 
adds justice thereto, the other takes it away. Since the slave is a thing in many States, a 

Now, among the institutions inherited from conditional contract whioh the master has solemn- 
England were the trial by a jury of twelve men ly made with a slave, is not binding on the mas- 
ra all matters affecting liberty and life; the pro- ter, even after the slave has fulfilled the contract 
sumption in favor of life, liberty, and innocence; in spirit and letter. This is notoriously the law 
the right of every man under restraint to have a in South Carolina, and even in Virginia. A con- 

legal reason publicly shown for his confinement, tract made with a spade or a mule binds no man_ 

by a writ of habeas corpis. The form of the lat- with a slave no more. The court cannot proceed 
ter is indeed modern, but its substance old, and to “enforce a contract between master and slave 
of uncertain date. These, three have long been even though tliecontract should be fully oomplied 
regarded as the great safeguards of public jus- with on the part of the slave.” This is a depar- 
tice, and in the legislation of the free jStates re- ture from the common law of England and even 
main undisturbed in tbeir beneficent action, ex- from the oustoms of the Saxons and Germans 
tending to every person therein. In the slave The common law of England jealously defends 
States, the whole class of bondmen is in fact main- the little property of the slave—his Peculium. 
ly deprived of them all. By the common law of villanage, in England and 

By the customs of England and her law, while Germany, he could acquire property, as it was 
villanage obtained there, the rule was, that the said above, and could transmit it to his heirs, 
child followed tlie condition of its father: Films Something of the sort was allowed, even at Rome. 
sequUnr patrem. Hence the issue of a freeman, But in all the slav»States tlii s was strictly for- 
thougli born of a servile mqther, was always free, bidden. A slave cannot hold property solemnly 
In virtue of this maxim, and the legal presump- devised to him by testament, even by that of his 
tion in favor of liberty—a presumption extend- master. This provision, enforoed by statute in 
ing to all classes of men—the child of a female Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina Geor-' 
slave, which was born out of wedlock, was of gia, Mississippi, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and 
course free. It was possible the father was a perhaps all the slave States, is more rigorous even 
free man. The child gained nothing but exist- than the black codes of the Spanish and Portu- 
erice from his unknown father, and the law would guese colonies. 

not make that a curse. The child of a slave fa- By the common law, the marriage of a slave I 
ther, but born before the father was proved a was saored as that of a peer of the realm. The 
slave, retained his freedom forever. customs of Turkey regard it as inviolable. Even 

If a freeman married a female slave, she be- the Roman oode respected that; and the common 
came free during the life of her husband, and the law, by making marriage a sacrament, rendered 
children of course were free. it perpetual. “Neither bond nor free may be 

The slave, under certain circumstances, could separated from the sacraments of the church ” 


Has it, too, a Heavenly origin ? 

Let every freeman of the North, especially 
very Democrat of Michigan, commit the. sentiment 
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r is indeed modern, but its substance old, and to “enforce a contract between master and slave 
uncertain date. These, three have long been even though tliecontract should be fully oomplied 
garded as the great safeguards of public jus- with on the part of the slave.” This is a depar- 


re- tnre from the common law of England, and even 
ex- from the oustoms of the Saxons and Germans. 

*ve The common law of England jealously defends 
in- the little property of the slave—his Peculium. 

By the common law of villanage, in England and 
die Germany, he could acquire property, as it was 


erice from his unknown father, and the law would guese colonies. 

not make that a curse. The child of a slave fa- By the common law, the marriage of a slave 
ther, but born before the father was proved a was saored as that of a peer of the realm. The 
slave, retained his freedom forever. customs of Turkey regard it as inviolable. Even 

It a freeman married a female slave, she be- the Roman oode respected that; and the common 
came free during the life of her husband, and the law, by making marriage a sacrament, rendered 
children of course were free. it perpetual. “Neither bond nor free may be 

The slave, under certain circumstances, could separated from the sacraments of the church ” 
possess property, acquired by devise, by gift, or said the Decretal .of Gregory, «the marriages 
other means. It was so as a general rule through among slaveB must not be hindered; and, though 
all the Dorth of Europe; the more cruel maxims contracted against their master’s will, ought not 
of the Rojnan slave-code never prevailed with on that acoount, to be dissolved.” But in the. 

Teutonic race. American law, the slave cannot contract marriage. 

The slave could make a oontrnct with his lord, In North Carolina, no marriage is legal between 
binding as that between peer and peer. He could whites and persons of color, including in the 
in his own name bring an action against any one; latter term all descended from a negro to the i 

in some cases even against Mtr master, ire coma, ru m un goneiuiuun. 

in all cases and in his own name, demand a trial In sumo States, it is a penal offonoe to teach 
by jury in a court of reoord, to determine if he slaves the demerits of oommon learning. By the 
were born a slave, or free. To determine against recent code of Virginia, any one who undertakes 
him, it was necessary not only to show in general to teach reading or writing to slaves, or even free 
that he was a slave, but that he was the slave of colored persons, may be fined from $10 to $100. 
some one person in special. If it was simply The same is forbidden in Georgia. In Alabama, 
shown that the man was a slave, but was not the punishment is a fine from $250 to $500; in 
shown to the jury’s satisfaction that he was the Mississippi, imprisonment for one year. Louisi- 
slave of the particular man who claimed him, the ana forbids the teaching of slaves to read or 
slave received his freedom at once, as one derelict write, and prohibits anyone from using language, 
by his master, and, if legally claimed by ( nobody, in publio discourse or private conversation, liav- 
he naturally belonged to himself. 1 ing a tendency to produce discontent among the 

He could be a witness in any court, even when free colored population. The latter offence is 
his master was an adverse party; though not pos- punishable “ with imprisonment or death, at the 


sessed of all tho privileges of a citizen— legal 
homo —not admitted to hold office or serve on 
jury, yet he could testify on oath, even in crim 
nal cases, as any other man. 

If a slave ran away, and the master for oi 
year neglected to pursue him with public outci 
and prosecution of Ms claim, the slave was fn 
by adverse possession of himself. While he w: 


discretion of the court.” This antipathy to the 
education of the colored race extends even to the 
free States. It is not unknown in New England. 
The State of Ohio established schools in 1829 for 
“ the white youth of every class and grade, with- 


EFFECT OF SLAVERY ON LAW AND POLITICS. 

1 now call your attention to the ittfluenee of 
slavery on law and politics, its local effect on the 
slave States in special, its general effeot on the 
politics of the Union. 

In the settlement of America, only the People 
came over. Nobility and Royalty did not migrate. 
The People, the Third Estate, of course, brought 
the institutions and laws of their native land— 
those are the national habits, so to say. But they 
brought also political sentiments and ideas not 
represented by the institutions or laws; senti¬ 
ments and ideas hostile thereto, and which could 
not be made real in England, but were destined, 
as are all such ideas, to form institutions and 
make laws in their own image. There are three 
such political ideas which have already found a 
theoretical expression, and have more. or less 
been made facts and become incarnate in insti- 
stitutions and laws. These are, first, the idea, 
that, in virtue of his manhood, each man has un¬ 
alienable rights, not derived from men or revoca¬ 
ble thereby, but derived only from God ; second, 
that, in respect to these rights, all men are created 
equal; third, that the sole design of political govern¬ 
ment is to place every man in the entire possession of 
all his unalienable rights. 

The Priesthood, Nobility, Royalty, did not 
share these ideas, nor the sentiments which led to 
them. These ideas were of the people; they must 
form a Democracy, the Government of all, for all, 
and by all —a commonwealth with no privileged 
class—a State without nobles or Icings, a church 
without prelate or priest. 

These ideas, in becoming facts and founding 
political institutions to represent themselves, mod¬ 
ified also the ancient and common law. “ The 
taws of England,” said Sir John Fortesoue, in the 
fifteenth century, “ the laws of England favor 
Liberty in every case;” “ let him who favors not 
Liberty be judged impious and cruel.” After 
the national and solemn expression of the above 
Democratic ideas, the laws must favor Liberty 
yet more, and new institutions likewise come into 
being. Accordingly, in the free States of the 
North, where these ideas have always had the 
fullest practical exposition, ever since tho Revo- 
tion there has been a continual advance in legisla¬ 
tion—laws becoming more hijmane, universal 
principles getting established, and traditional ex¬ 
ceptions becoming annulled. In law, the theory 
of these ideas, so far as expressed in institutions 
and habits—and in society, the practice thereof, 
so far as they have passed into actual life, there 
is a constant levelling upward; the low are 
raised—the slave, the servant, the non-freehold¬ 
er; the lofty not degraded. In the constitutions 
of nearly all the free States it is distinctly stated 
that all men are created equal in rights, and in all it 
is implied. They all aro advancing towards a 


possessions. He must legally possess the princi- the free. Suoli, it is said, is the common law of 
pal, the substance, before he could touch the sub- Mahometans in Turkey and the East. In Vir- 
ordinate and accident thereof. Did the slave flee ginia, there aro six capital offences for a freeman, 
to another borough or shire, a jury of that placo seventy-one for a slave. In Mississippi, there are 
(except in oertain eases, when the trial must take thirty-eight offences for which a slave must be' 
place in another county) must not only convict punished with death—not one of which is a capi- 
him as a slave before tlie master could recover tal crime in a free white man. In some States 
Lio body, miii iuuov convict lilm of being the slave the law is milder, but in none floes the Christian 
of that special claimant. Republican of Anglo-Saxon descent imitate the 

If a slave took orders in the church, or became humanity of the Mussulman, and legally favor 
a monk, he was free from his master, though this the weaker part—correcting slaves as the children 
was an exception to the law in most Catholic of the State. 

countries. If violence were offered to a female Many offences for which a slave is severely 
slave by her master, she had redress.as a free wo- punished, are not wrongs by nature, sins against 
man. Slaves had all the personal rights of free- the universal and divine law, but only orimes by 
men, exoept in regard to their own respective statute. Thus, in Mississippi, if a slave be found 
masters, and in some cases even then. There was “ fire-hunting,” he is punishable “ with thifty- 
no Mnderance to manumission. • nine lashes, well laid on his bare back.” In the 

In America, the laws relating to slavery are in same State, if a slave be found out of the limits 
many respects more severe than the English laws, of the town, or off the plantation where he usu- 
sinoe the Norman conquest, respecting villains— ally works, “any one may apprehend and punish 
regardant or in gross. The child’s condition fol- him with whipping, on the bare back, not exceed- 
lows that of the mother. This American depar- ing twenty lashes.” If he refuses to submit to 
ture from the oommon law was early made by the examination of any white person, “ such white 
statute, and the opposite maxim, the rule of the person may apprehend and moderately correct 
civil law, extended over the shpre States— Partus him; and if he Bhall assault and strike such white 
se/piitur veatrem. Illegitimate children of female person, he may be lawfully killed.”' Louisiana 
slaves were of course slaves forever, though the has a similar law, and also punishes any slave or 
father was free. But for this alteration, many free colored person, exercising the functions of a 
thousands of men now slaves would have been minister of the Gospel, with thinty-nine lashes, 
free. In Virginia, a slave or free oolored person may be 

Contrary to the old common law of England, beaten with twenty lashes, for being found at any 
but in obedience to the Roman oode, the Ameri- school for teaching reading and writing. In South 
can slave in law is regarded merely as a thing; Carolina, he is forbidden to wear any but the 
“doomed,” as Judge Ruffin, of North Carolina, coarsest garments. 

sorrowfully declares, “ to live without knowledge The Roman oode allowed emancipation; the 
and without tho capacity to make anything his customs of England and Germany favored it. 
own, and to toil, that another may reap the The Christian church often favored and recom- 
fruits.” In some of the slave States, trial by jury mended it. In the Roman empire, the advance of 
is allowed to him in all capital cases ; sometimes humanity continually rendered it easy and com-, 
with the concurrence of a grand jury, sometimes mon. A slave sick, and derelict of his master, 
without. Sometimes he is allowed to challenge recovering, claimed legally his freedom for sal- 
the jurors “ for cause,” though not peremptorily, vage of himself. But in America the laws con- 
But in South Carolina, Virginia, and Louisiana, stantly throw obstacles in its way. In South Car- 
the slave is not allowed a jury trial, even when olina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, no man 
his life is in peril. In some others, he has the can emancipate any slave, except by authority ot 
protection of a jury when arraigned for inferior the Legislature, granted by a special enactment 
offences. But in every slave State he may be conveying the power. In Georgia, a will, setting 
beaten to the extent of “thirty-nine lashes, well free a slave, is so far null and void; and any per- 
laid on,” without the verdict of a jury, but by son attempting to execute it, shall be fined $1,000. 
the decision of a body of justices of the peace, In Kentucky, Missouri, Virginia, Maryland, it is 
varying in number from two to five. In all cases less difficult; but even there, no man is allowed 
he is tried by men who regard him only as a to emancipate a slave to the prejudice of his 
thing, never by a jury of his peers —not even by creditors; or in Virginia, Mississippi, and Ken- 
a mixed jury of slaveholders and slaves. Some tucky, to the lessening of his widow’s dower; the 
States have made humane provisions to guard common law favors three things—life, liberty, and 
against popular excitement, removing the trial to dower. Tlie law of these three States sacrifices 
another county ; now and then, humane decisions the liberty of slaves to the dower of a widow, 
are made in their favor by just men. But these Emancipation must be made with most formal 
are exceptional spots of humanity, amidst the gen- and technical minuteness, or the act is void. Does 
eral gloom of the slave code. There is some dif- the’ master solemnly covenant with his slave to 

■ ferenee in the legislation of the several States, emancipate him ? The contract can be revoked 

justifying the remark long ago made in Europe, at the master’s will. No extraordinary service 
that the condition of slaves was mildest in the of tlie slave, except in North Carolina, would be 
North, hardest in the South. held “a good consideration,” and sufficient to 

Since the slave is a thing, he is not allowed his bind the bargain. In some States, as Maryland 
oath; sometimes he may give legal evidence for and Virginia, in fact, no person under thirty nor 
or against another slave, though without any over five-aud-forty, can be emancipated, 
form of solemn affirmation. There are laws in _ >y 

all the slave States designed to restrain the mas- _ 

. ter from excessive cruelty-still they afford but 1 or the Nat,onal Era ' 

incomplete protection to the slave; he cannot A BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. 

bring an action against the- oppressor in his own - 

name—for, as a thing, he has no rights. No slave, A statesman has given to the world a senti- 
free negro, or mulatto, to the fourth degree of de- ment, than which, in all the annals of wickedness, 
scent, is allowed to testify against a white man ; not one breathes so much of utter disregard to all 
as if this were not enough, in South Carolina and that is lovely, pure, just, true, upright, benevo- 

■ Louisiana, if a slave is injured or killed when lent, and manly. The sentiment is this: “That 
, only one white person is present, and the pre- Congress has no more right to prohibit the rela- 

sumption of guilt fall on the one white man. he -tion of master and slave, in territory that may be 
. is allowed by statute “ to clear or exculpate him- aoquired by this Government, than it lias to pro¬ 
self by his own oath.” This law is worse than the hibit the relation of man and wife}' 1 History de¬ 
code of the Romans, “whose history was written tails numerous instances of individuals who, bc- 
; in the blood of vanquished nations.” ing incapable of distinguishing themselves by 

The Blavo has no legal right of self-defence magnanimous deeds, have sought notoriety in 
• against his master’s assault and battery; the fe- acts of infamy. Nero’s highest ambition was to 
male none against brutal violatiori. The law of write his name with matrioidal Wood on the 
; Georgia directs, that “if any slave shall presume pages of Rome’s history; and, to use the compari- 
to strike any Whiteman, such slave shall, for the son, it appears to us that the author of the above 
; first offence, suffer sach punishment as the justice sought, in one short sentiment, an immortality of 
or justices shall see fit, not extending to life or shame and contempt, in a land of enlightened and 


limb; and, for tbe second offence, suffer death.” honest freemen. And shall it be told thata Con- 
In South Carolina, on his owner's account, he is gressman, in tlie United States Senate, in the 
allowed to strike even a white man, and the of- nineteenth century, and in a land whose acknow- 
fence is capital only when twice repeated. In ledged “ God is the Lord,” and not Moloch, places 
Kentucky, the penalty is less severe, but applied side by side, to be admjred, loved, and defended, 
to free men of color, as well as slaves. with equal regard And saorodness, Heaven’s holi- 

A slave cannot be party to a civil suit. In- est and happiest institution, and one altogether 
deed, when his condition is doubtful, he may ap- the foulest and darkest that ever crimsoned the 
ply to a court, and the court authorize some man records of despotism? Yes; General Cass is.that 
to act as “guardian,” and bring an action in the loan. We say to him—without any feelings of 
slave’s behalf, and have investigation made of his bitterness, though not without a great diminution 
servitude. But the burden of proof remains on of respect—that we, rather than prostitute ago 
tbe slave’s shoulders—to show that he is free, and talents in such servility to Southern princi- 
The presumption that he is a. slave— Presumptio and slavery, would leave the free North, and 
mala. Partis— prevails in all the South except go where such sentiments would be more respect- 
North Carolina, where the slave code is j^rhaps cd. General Cass may see as much in the slave 
more humane than elsewhere, and is thus declared relation to admire as in tho marriage relation, 
by statute in South Carolina and Georgia: “It But we doubt, however, whether he would defend 
shall always be presumed that every negro, In- with as much warmth the rights of the latter as 
dian, mulatto, and mestizo, is a slave.” No adverse the wrongs of the former. Holiness and unholi- 
possession of himself, however long, makes a ne- uses can never find an earnest advocacy in the 
gro free, or his offspring born while he is in that same heart. 

state. In Mississippi, every negro or mulatto, “ What connection hath light with darkness ?” 
not able to prove that he is free, may be sold by The marriage relation commenced in the garden 
order of court, as a slave forever. If an appli- of Paradise, with the first pair, 
cant for freedom is cast in his suit, the court is “ The author, God Himself;” 

“ fully empowered to inflict such punishment, not The design, the perpetuity of the race, the pres¬ 
extending to life and limb, as they should think ervation of virtue, and the happiness of all. But 
fitthe “ guardian ” shall _pay the oosts; and in how is it with the other thing the General 


THE “SUCCESSFUL” STATESMAN. 

CHAPTER IV. 

It was indeed with a heavy heart and downcast 
eye, that Mr. Marshall proceeded to the Capitol 
Year after year he had struggled against that po¬ 
litical influence which, he was but too well assur¬ 
ed, was that day to achieve another triumph over 
truth and liberty; and, as he reviewed the past 
his spirit sunk within him. One by ono, the few 
auxiliaries who had entered the field of conflict 
with him had disappeared; some fleeing in dis¬ 
may, as the hopelessness of the struggle became 
apparent, but most of them basely yielding in the 
first onslaught against the enemy. 

Ail Washington was in a state of excitement. 
J he great day on which the fate of the important 
bill, which had been discussed fof several weeks 
in both Houses, was to be decided, had arrived. 
.Public curiosity had been stimulated and excited 
by all sorts of rumors with regard to the course 
of several shrewd politicians who had not yet giv¬ 
en any decided indication of their course on the 
final vote. The whippers-in of the Administra¬ 
tion were busy in all directions. Even the ladies 
had become actively engaged in electioneering for 
votes, and strange stories were whispered here 
and there, nowise to the credit of certain fair 
dames who had been particularly conspicuous in 
I this new field of feminine ingenuity anij manot-u- 
! vre. Everybody seemed to catch the infection of 
the hour ; and even the poor claimants, who had 
been dancing attendance on lazy committee-men 
for the last six months, Bmitten with an unwonted 
enthusiasm, forgot for the time their own sorrows, 
and suffered the private calendar to be set aside 
without a single sigh. 

I he galleries of both Houses were orowded to 
suffooation, long before tbe usual hour at which 
the proceedings commenced. Even the floor of 

the Semite Chnj ribft 'p-- .had _ i 

cire omeuu stubbornness or the door-keepers not 
being proof against tho blandishments of the tair 
throng that assailed them; and amongst which 
might have been noticed many of the most famous 
belies of that time. It was, indeed, a most animated 
scene. The rustling of silks and satins; the chat¬ 
ting of the gay and giddy crowd; the struggling 
for seats; the sharp, shrill tones of some angry 
mamma or chaperon mingling with the merry 
laughter of romping girls, delighted with the con¬ 
fusion ; the rivalry of antiquated fops and beard¬ 
less beaux; the eager and excited voices of poli¬ 
ticians engaged in anxious speculation as to the 
probable results of that day’s session—all conspir¬ 
ed to give life and character to the scene. 

“ Dear me, what a crowd!” 

“ W ho’s that old man with the green speota- 
cles?” 

“Is that Calhoun?” 

“ Oh! do, dear, good Mr. Green, get us a seat.” 

“ My new bonnet is ruined!” 

“ Wlmt a lovely creature!” 

“ Oh! It must pass.” 

“G'entlemen don’t press so—allow the ladies to 
pass—this way, ladies !” 

“ I shall faint!” 

“ What" a funny looking oreature that is in the 
purple velvet dress!” 

“He’s the greatest man in these United States 1” 

“ That was a tall speech in the House yester¬ 
day 1” i 

Suchisaspecimenoftho conv evsation that might 
finvc ticcn ncaru tnroughoui the crowded assem¬ 
bly. I ho ladies, it was noticed, had most of the 
talk to themselves. On the floor, they were par¬ 
ticularly noisy, whilst tlie few Senators who had 
entered the Chamber and their male friends were 
unusually silent. It was one of the most intelli¬ 
gible circumstances of the occasion. It showed 
that the spirit of intrigne was particularly active. 
Always, when most talkative and most good-hu¬ 
mored, women are most bent on misoMef of some 
kind or other; man, on the contrary, when ani¬ 
mated by a like disposition, becomes silent and 
sullen. 

One by one, the famous men of that august' 
body reached the Chamber, and, as each took his 
seat, his name was buzzed about amongst the 
spectators. One of the first who made Ms ap¬ 
pearance, was the great man of the East—dark- 
browed—of massive form—slow-moving—stem 
and impressive as one of his native hills of gran¬ 
ite, frowning darkly amid the thunder clouds of 
an autumnal storm. Next came the great States¬ 
man of the South—every way one of the most re¬ 
markable men of Ms time—tall, spare, stern-faced, 
eagle-eyed—a man dwelling much apart in all 
the pride and coldness of a mighty intellect. The 
darling idol of a great party was likewise there— 
like some other idols or the nations, by no means 
very lovely—commonplace enough when in re¬ 
pose, but glowing with enthusiasm and living 
grace when actively engaged in that great scene 
of gladiatorial conflict. Many others were there 
that attracted the keen attention of the crowd ; all 
of them men of note—men who had passed through 
stirring and eventful careers—now encountering 
all tho privations and perils which await the 
adventurer beyond the farthest frontier of civil¬ 
ized life; and now carrying all before them in 
the still fiercer struggles of the hustings and the 
forum. Bold, not over scrupulous, rugged men— 
well practiced in debate, and not particularly ten¬ 
der in dealing with opponents—who. having serv¬ 
ed a busy apprenticeship in Territorial and State- 
Legislatures, did not come mere tyros to engage 
in the heavier work of that Chamber. Not least 
amongst them was a Senator from old Kentucky. 
A formidable antagonist he, in the incidental tilt- 
ings of a hot debate! Keen, vigilant, and relent¬ 
less, his blows always told; now falling heavily 
like the woodman’s axe, ringing amid the silent 
lanes of the forest, and anon swift, sharp, and fa¬ 
tal, as the flashing blade of Damascus. 

Louder and louder resounded the hum of con¬ 
versation throughout the thronging crowds that 
filled the ohamber; and besieged the vestibule and 
lobbies. Many began to wax impatient, and, mut¬ 
tering like spectators wearied waiting for the play, 
vented their displeasure that the curtain still re¬ 
mained undrawn. They had no consideration for 
the thousand difficulties which impede the , busi¬ 
ness of every stage! The actors were not ready— 
the “ properties ” were not all in order—there 
were scenes to be shifted—the manager was pe‘r- 
haps not yet upon tho spot—there were abundant 
reasons for the delay. At last, the lazy clock, 
whioh seemed to move with true official slowness, 
announced that npon-day had arrived, and the 
chaplain of the Senate made his appearance in 
the Chamber. There was then a prayer of official 
brevity, and tlie business of the day commenced. 

Meanwhile, the great Statesman had reached* 
the Capitol, and was actively engaged in the com¬ 
pletion of Ms work. A s he moved about in either 
House, he was followed by the admiring eyes of 
hundreds, who regarded him as the greatest mar¬ 
tyr of that day in the cause of the People. His 
immense sacrifices in the public service—his un¬ 
wearying devotion to the most ultra republican 
principles—bis unfaltering attachment to his par¬ 
ty—were the themes of general eulogy. Smiling 
and' bowing, be glided about the recesses of tbe 
House, whispering to this member arid tha., 
breathing hope into the ears of one, and threaten¬ 
ing, equally significant, into those of another. 
But whether he threatened or entreated’—whee¬ 
dled or bullied—he never changed his bland and 
smiling demeanor. Thus, all around him, he 
seemed to dispense the delightful sunshine of offi¬ 
cial favor; whilst patriots of the House, who 
had made town halls and open fields, at home, 
re-echo their fierce denunciations of corrupting 
power in high plaoes, baBked in the smiles of the 
“ Successful” Statesman, warmed themselves in 
the^enial presence of Executive favor, and, quite 
amazed at their own newly-diseovered value in 
tho market, joyously yielded themselves up, soul 
and body, to do their master’s bidding. 

Whilst this distinguished favorite of a discrim¬ 
inating people was thus attracting marked atten¬ 
tion, the individual who had, cm the previous 
evening, so decidedly rejected his friendly offers, 
and who now also appeared upon the scene, was 
not altogether unnoticed. He was frequently 
pointed out by persons in the galleries, and it was 
easy to perceive that the notoriety which he en¬ 
joyed, was by no means of the most gratifying na- 
turo. The coarsest epithets of abuse and derision 
were indeed offered to him in various quarters; 
and by Mm who oould have been satisfied with the 
popular verdict thusl pronounced, Mr. Marshall 
must have been set down as the sworn enemy of 
his country, and one of the basest of men. Yet, 
after all, it does seem as if there is an atmosphere 
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of purity surrounding and always accompanying 
the just man ; so that, even whilst walking in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse generation, influ¬ 
ences of evil cannot come nigh unto him, to dis¬ 
turb the chastened dignity of that presence—nay, 
that for a moment, as he passes by, the wicked are 
brightened into something less vile, just as oom- 
mon objects acquiro interest when touched by the 
glory of the noon-day sun. Henoe it was, that, as 
the patriot encountered the men of Belial on that 
floor, beneath the silent rebuke of those reproach¬ 
ful eyes, they shrunk unconsciously whilst the 
Words of flippant sarcasm died away upon their lips. 

The “ morning business,” as it is called, was 
speedily dispatched, and the debate in both Hou¬ 
ses was resumed. Great and important principles 
were really at stake in the issue as first present¬ 
ed ; but, as usual, in the progress of the discuB- 
Bion, they had been almost wholly lost sight of, 
and it had now become merely a party oonfliot. A 
few crafty heads, taking sweet counsel together, 
had directed the controversy aside from the great 
question, whioh they well knew could never safely 
encounter the light of day; and now they laughed 
at the impotent assaults of weak, well-meaning 
men, who fanoied they were doing valiantly when 
they were engaged with mere details—lopping oft 
excrescences, when they should have struck at the 
very vitals. But Marshall was not thus to be 
misled. He had easily seen through the silly yet 
successful artifice; and hence the laborious efforts 
of the Statesman to obtain his silence. Still, the 
debate was us vehement and excited ns if it had 
involved the fate of empire. The loud tones of 
the speakers, mingling with the hoarse murmur¬ 
ing of the crowd, and the Bhuffling of many feet, 
came in surges through the narrow vestibules 
loading to the two Houses, and, echoing and re¬ 
echoing throughout the mighty dome, sounded 
like the tumultuous voices of an anguy ocean. _ 

All day long the debate continued, the excite¬ 
ment growing every hour. In the House, many 
of the speakers had become fiercely personal, and 
the thronging multitudes which filled the galle¬ 
ries, true to their human instinots, eagerly drank 
in the coarse invective which their legislators 
dealt out upon the floor. Many bright eyes, even, 
lost for tho time all their softness, and gleamed, 
not with angelic fire, us friend or relative mingled 
in the rough pastime of that arena. 

The sun had gone down, attended by great pur¬ 
ple clouds which slowly moved along the line of 
the horizon, like gorgeous waiters on a funeral, 
and the shades of ovening descended on the Cap¬ 
itol. But still, amid the deepening gloom, re¬ 
sounded the din of the conflict. And now the 
leaders of the rival parties began anxiously to cal¬ 
culate more nicely than ever the relative strength 
of their adherents. All sorts of agitating rumors 
of defection and desertion were afloat. Votes were 
. rising rapidly in value every moment; and the 
whippers-in were running hither and thither in 
all directions. The great Statesman, cool and col¬ 
lected as ever, seemed to be mustering all his re¬ 
sources for tho final struggle. Here he strength¬ 
ened a weak position by a lucrative appointment 
in the customs—there he fortified himself' by a 
cadetship at West Point—a chief clerkship told 
with overwhelming effect on another vulnerable 
point—and whilst his myrmidons flitted about the 
lobbies, breathing hope and happiness in patriotic 
ears, he laughed as he beheld them select his pup- 


and the Camp, without a figure, is a hell upon 
earth. 

But, independently of the reasons against vot¬ 
ing thanks for military services in the presenl 
war, we have never seen the propriety of con¬ 
ferring peculiar honors upon military exploits 
The civil officer engages in the servioe of the 
Government, for emolument and honor—perhaps 
for the sake of influence and doing good—or, ii 
may be, from a complex motive, made up of all 
these elements of action. As.a general rule, civil 
services are more beneficial than military ; they 
arc always so, where the military services are per¬ 
formed in a war of invasion. A Secretary of the 
Treasury, able, comprehensive, and laborious, 
may bring about a reform in the policy of the 
country, of incalculable benefit to its well-being; 
but who would dream of introducing resolutions 
of thanks to him in Congress? He has done his 
duty. He was commissioned to do that very 
thing, and he has his reward in the compensation 
attached to his office, in influence, in fame, in the 
consciousness of being a public benefactor. The 
soldier enlists, or obtains an appointment, for 
money and glory, perhaps, under a sudden im¬ 
pulse of patriotism, or under the general impres¬ 
sion that he may be of service to his country in 
that way. In almost all oases, his motive is a com¬ 
pound, made up of a desire for competence, a love 
of glory, and a passion for excitement. He routs 
the enemy, or oaptures a city; in most cases, an 
achievement of barren results. But all the world 
is thrilled with the exploit; and Congress and 
the State Legislatures must award him thanks 
and gold medals. Why ? Has he done more than 
his duty ? Could he have done less, without dis¬ 
grace ? Has he done a signal service to his coun¬ 
try, from exalted motives ? No! He has fought 
for pay or glory or tho love of fight; and what is 
there, either in the character of his motive, or the 
consequences of his act, winch should entitle him 
to signal honor ? Nothing at all! The only effect 
of a system of military rewards, established by 
Congress, is, to magnify the military above the 
civil servioe, to debauch the public mind with 
false ideas of military glory, to give to the army 
an aristocratic prestige , rank, and influence, totally 
repugnant to the spirit of free institutions. If 
there is to be any system of rewards, let it be in¬ 
stituted within the army, and carried out by the 
General-in-chief. Let it be tho great task of Con¬ 
gress, to honor and encourage those things which 
make for peace. Impressed by such considera¬ 
tions, we earnestly hope that the resolutions of Mr. 
Cass, providing for a permanent board of officers, 
to give thanks and. medals for war services, may 
be laid upon the table. It is part of a scheme of 
measures calculated to subvert the peaceful policy 
and republicanism of the country, and convert our 


ported this famous Ordinance—by which slavery 
was excluded from the Northwestern Territory. 
It is explained, however, by a paragraph in a let¬ 
ter from Colonel William Grayson, one of the 
members of Gongress from Virginia at that time, 
(which we find in the New York Tribune,) address¬ 
ed to one of his colleagues. He writes: ‘The 
clause respecting Slavery was agreed to by the 
Southern members, for the purpose of preventing 
Tobacco and Indigo,’ (the former the great staple 
of Virginia, and the latter of South Carolina,) 

< from being made on the Northwest side of the 
Ohio, as well as for several other political reasons.’ 

11 What those ‘ political reasons’ were, however, 
we are unable to conjecture. That class of rea¬ 
sons now exert a contrary influence.” 

It is painful to see this anxiety on the part of 
a leading Virginia paper to ascribe one of the 
noblest nets of Virginia and the Southern States, 
to merely selfish motives. One is tempted, after 
reading such a paragraph, to believe that there 
was too much truth in the imputation made in the 
Convention that framed the Federal Constitution, 
that the efforts of Virginia to obtain an immedi¬ 
ate prohibition Of the foreign slave trade, were 
stimulated by a disposition to monopolize the 
business of supplying Georgia and South Caro¬ 
lina with slaves. But, no 1 we will not follow the 
example of the Whig, and offer such an indignity 
to the State which, through its delegates in the. 
Federal Convention, stood pre-eminent in its op¬ 
position to Slavery. Whatever the public senti¬ 
ment in Virginia now, once she had a Washing¬ 
ton, who deplored Slavery as a crime, declared 
that it ought to be abolished by law, and that, so 
far as his suffrage could go in obtaining such a 


HR, UILWARD IN THE SOETII. 


rejected, they might, either 


The Alabama Journal contains a spirited ab¬ 
stract of a speech delivered by Mr. Hilliard at 
the great Taylor meeting in Montgomery, on the 
25th ult. Like the rest of the Southern Whigs, 
he found it necessary to vindicate his 'conduct in 
voting for a Northern man for the Speakership 
of the House. 


Hale, willing, in either case, to- give the sla 
holding managers of the party a lesson never 
be forgotten. As for the Baltimore nominee 
ing elected without the aid of New York, it 
haTdly within the range of probabilities. 


IMPORTANT CORRESPONDENCE. 


Whatever the political or economical reasons 
which influenced the action of the Southern 
Spates, in 1787, this much is certain—they were 
unanimous in the passage of an ordinance prohib¬ 
iting Slavery in the only Territory possessed by 
the United States. 

The fact that they have changed their policy, 
and that “ that class of reasons exert a contrary 
influence,” does not make the prohibition of Sla¬ 
very now, in United States’ territory, unconstitu¬ 
tional, or render it proper now that the other sec¬ 
tions of the Union should change their minds— 
unless, indeed, it be claimed, that the fluctuating 
views of a few slaveholders, in relation to the in¬ 
terests of Indigo, Tobacco, Rice, Cotton, and Sugar, 
should decide what is constitutional, just, and pol¬ 
itic, for twenty millions of people. 


,ment produced among slaveholders by the elec¬ 
tion of a gentleman from the fi*ee States to this 
office. Mr. Cabell, of Florida, was called to an 
account for his vote, and put forth a vindication 
of it, the burden of which was, that Mr. Win- 
throp was sound in relation to the interests of 
slavery; and, as to his motion to incorporate a 
clause prohibiting slavery in the bill providing a 
Territorial Government for Iowa, the Democrats 
could say nothing, for John Davis, who was sus¬ 
tained for the Speakership by every Democratic 
member from the South, had voted for that clause. 

Mr. Holmes, of South Carolina, was also ar¬ 
raigned at home for withholding his vote, with a 
view to secure the election of Mr. Winthrop; 
such conduct was pronounced treason to the South. 
His defence, mainly rested upon the assumption 
that Mr. Winthrop was in all points a safe man. 
so far (is slavery was concerned. 

Mr.Hilliard, after showing that no Southern 
triumph could have been achieved by any combi¬ 
nation of Northern Democrats and Southern 
Whigs in support of a refractory Whig candidate, 
proceeds in his speech, as follows: 

“Andagainst whom was this selfish scheme to 
be set on foot 1 Against one of the most generous 
and self-sacrificing men in the whole Union. He 
was opposed at his recent eleotion to Congress by 
a regular Democratic candidate, and also by an 


We find the following interesting and import¬ 
ant correspondence in the Boston Atlas : 

From Alexandre Dumas to the Hon. J. C. C — —n. 

Pari^ April 1, 1847. 

Sir : I shall make no apology for addressing 
you the present letter. I see your name enrolled 
among tholeading Democrats ofthe United States. 
I cannot but feel assured that the request I am 
about to make will be cheerfully granted. My 


of Monte Christo and other works, which ]iave 
heralded my fame throughout Europe. I rank 
among my personal friends many individuals of 
noble and even royal birth. I am the familiar as¬ 
sociate of the leading literary and scientific char¬ 


and wear the cross of the Legion of Honor. Yet 
my mother was a negro, and I am not ashamed to 
confess that my person makes open declaration of 
my lineage. 

I have travelled in other quarters of the globe, 
yet, resembling my renowned namesake, who sigh- 


The Owl, he fareth well 
In the shadows of the Night; 
And it puzzles him to tell 
Why the Eagle loves the Light. 


Amongst the crowd of spectators, of whose par¬ 
ticipation in the scene we have spoken, there were 
a few sad, thoughtful- men, who regarded it aB 
anything but a pleasing pageant. Although.no 
strangers to such scenes, their souls were oppress¬ 
ed by fearful forebodings, as they saw the work¬ 
ing of the sorcery of power. But the great mass 
were not troubled by any suoh disturbing emo¬ 
tions, and little dreamed that beneath them, 
pierced and bleeding, the form of Liberty lay 
prostrate, 
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jj-We need hardly call attention to the re¬ 
markable poems whioh enrich this week’s Era. 

U-LaMartine’s History or the Girondins.— 
We are indebted to Harper & Brothers for the 
scoond volume of this great work, noticed on the 
first page of the Era, by our colleague. By some 
oversight, we have not reviewed the volume. It 
is for sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania Ave¬ 
nue, Washington, D. C. 

ed, and held back only for want of room. Our 
correspondents, if they wait very patiently, will 
be satisfied at last. Many tastes must be grati¬ 
fied, many interests attended to, many wants pro¬ 
vided for. 


as its chief policy, and a Standing Army, its favor¬ 
ite institution. 

To the general principles we have urged, there 
may bo exceptions. We cannot but think that the 
grateful homage of a free People was due to La¬ 
fayette for his deeds in the American Revolution: 
and it was becoming in Congress to vote thanks 
to General Eaton for his attempt to rescue Chris¬ 
tian captives from Algerine bondage. We never 
can honor too much the self-devotion, or heroism, 
displayed in defending the liberties of the coun¬ 
try, or the cause of humanity, against the assaults 
of a ruthless invader, or a heartless despotism. 

We commend to the attention of the reader the 
generous sentiments expressed in eloquent terms 
by Mr. Hale, in the Senate, a few days since, the 
report of which we copy from Houston’s Reports. 


Where he pass’d the garish day 
The Night doth make him bold 
The wave of his downy wing, 

As he courses round about, 
Disturbs no sleeping thing 


CONGRESS AND NATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


The moon looks o’er the hill, 

And the vale grows softly light; 

And the cock, with greeting shrill, 
Wakes the echoes Of the night. 

But the moon—he knoweth well 
Its old familiar face ; 

And the cock—it doth but tell, 
Poor fool 1 its resting place. 

And as still as the spirit of Death 
On the air his pinions play;— 

There’s not the noise of a breath, 
As he grapples with his prey. 

Oh, the shadowy Night for him 1 
It bringeth him fare and glee; 


THANKS FOR MILITARY SERVICES. 


Lost week, the House, by the votes of both 
parties, passed resolutions, awarding thanks and 
medals to Generals Scott and Taylor, for the bril¬ 
liant victories achieved by them in Mexico. In 
our Congressional report, the reader will see that 
the resolutions have given rise to an animated de¬ 
bate in the Senate. It is not to be supposed that 
the members of Congress are suddenly penetrated 
With any profound feeling of gratitude. Their 
conduct, we presumo, is in this instance control¬ 
led rather by a view to popular effect. While 
the Democrats are calculating largely upon the 
great achievements of a war-Administration, the 
Whigs are determined that the country shall not 
forget that these achievements have been wrought 
through Whig agencies. If the President belongs 
to their opponents, the two Generals belong to 

As to the consistency of our Whig friends, in 
voting thanks and gold medalB to Generals Scott 
and Taylor for successfully conducting a war, 
whioh, for the last ten weeks, they have been 
demonstrating ib unjust, aggressive, and unoon- 
oonstitutional — the President’s war, a war for 
Slavery, &o.—that is a question they do not seem 
disposed to consider. 

An officer of the army is either morally account¬ 
able, or he is not. If he be, then he deserves cen¬ 
sure for contributing in any way to the success of 
a war, commenced in violation of Justice and the 
Constitution, waged aggressively, and aiming at 
the worst objects. If he be not, then he. no more 
deserves thanks, than the engine that propels a 
locomotive. If he bo morally accountable, and be¬ 
lieve that the war in which he is engaged is right 
in its origin, proseoution, and aim, and thanks 
are voted to him for his service's, in view of his 
own standard of judgment, then we see not why 
all parties may not unite in voting thanks and 
gold hiedals to the President and Secretary of 
War, for the inflexible purpose, the vigilance, the 
promptness, the skilful and vigorous arrange¬ 
ments which have distinguished their war policy, ■ 
and without which none of the “ brilliant victo¬ 
ries,” so eloquently enlarged upon, oould have 

The Whigs do all they can by words and votes 
to bring the war into disrepute; and then vote 
the highest honors to certain men, for having 
done all they could to bring the war into repute. 

It is the delusion of some, that war annihilates 
all moral obligation—that in the camp, men cease’ 
to hold any relation to the God who made them. 
In the oivil service, nobody dreams of acquitting 
the agent of all share in the responsibility of the 
Principal. The Secretary of the Treasury who, 
at the will of the Executive, writes a labored re¬ 
port in support of Frco Trade or Protection, can¬ 
not screen himself from responsibility, by plead¬ 
ing his instructions. The Secretary of State who, 
after establishing the title of his country on the 
Pacifio to all of Oregon up to 54 deg. 40 min., con¬ 
tributes in any way to a settlement of boundary, 
involving a cession of one-half the territory, can¬ 
not exonerate himself by appealing to his in¬ 
structions. And this responsibility runs down 
through all the grades of Civil Service. Any 
functionary, who, in the discharge of his official 
duties, aids in the consummation of a policy, un¬ 
constitutional or unjust, is responsible, to the ex¬ 
tent of his action, for the violation of the Constitu¬ 
tion or the commission of injustice. So the pub¬ 
lic judgtf; and the public censure is directed 
against him. If tho Cabinet canflot cannot nullify 
moral obligation, why should the Camp? Can 
men rid themselves' of accountability to God, by 
wearing an epaulette, or shouldering a musket ? 

Implicit obedience, it is said, is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to military discipline and success. True; 
but if military discipline and success require that 
men should divest themselves of all allegiance to 
the Governor of the Universe, and forswear con- 
soienoe, reason, free agency, manhood, we need no 
further argument to prove that all war is wrong. 
Then, ind eed, every army is but Atheism embodied, 


The People are under the impression that they 
are omnipotent in the choice of the President of 
the United States. The masses of each of the 
great parties imagine that they oontrol the nomi¬ 
nation of a candidate for that office. It may be 
bo, hut we think they are mistaken. The business 
of tho People and thfiir delegates is rather to 
ratify what is already prepared for them. Before 
the public mind has deliberated or come to any 
enlightened conclusion respecting the suitable 
candidates for the high Executive offices of the 
Republic, by certain invisible arrangements the 
whple matter is fixed. Cliques, caucuses, and 
conventions, leave the good people very little to do. 

The leading managers of the two old parties, in 
determining the place of a National Nominating 
Convention, have an eye to the influences of lo¬ 
calities. The great object is, to keep within the 
atmosphere of Washington—within the reach of 
Congress. A Convention in Baltimore is at the. 
mercy of Executive and Congressional tactics, 
just as much so as if in Washington itself. It is 
out of the question to suppose that a Democratic 
nomination can be agreed upon at such a place, 
displeasing to the Administration and the major¬ 
ity of the Democratic members of Congress, j 
There arc many ways, familiar to 'politicians, by 
which suoh an event can be prevented. 

The same may be said of Philadelphia, al¬ 
though, perhaps, not quite so objectionable as 
Baltimore. Still it is easily accessible to influ¬ 
ences capable of thwarting the popular will. 

If the People really deBire to effectuate their 
own purposes, uncontrolled and untrammelled by 
ihe Government, let them hold their General 
Nominating Conventions at some central point in 
the West—say Pittsburgh or Cincinnati. The 
Administration, then, whether Whig or Demo¬ 
cratic, will not find it so easy to dictate the suc¬ 
cession, and Congress will be, to a great extent, 
excluded from active participation in the business 
of President-making. 

There is another reason why the locality of 
such Conventions should be westwardly. The 
concentration of active politicians of wealth and 
intelligence in the great cities of the East gives 
them an advantage over the masses of population 
in the interior; although in the aggregate these 
possess greater wealth and intelligence, and are 
certainly safer depositories of political power. 
Nor are the politicians of the great cities Mind 
to this advantage. They are continually aspiring 
to give tone and direction to public affairs, by con¬ 
trolling the secret springs of party. Their clubs, 
caucuses, presses, are ever at work, sometimes 
aiming by invisible influences to shape the politics 
of every little village in the country; at other 
times, by Well-contrived public demonstrations, 


For the Eagle it may be ? 

It clothes him from the cold, 

It keeps his larders fuff; 
And he loves the darkness old, 
To the Eagle all so dull. 

But the dawn is in the east— 
And the shadows disappear; 


Feels the presence of a fear. 
He resists;—but all in vain! 

The clear Light is not for him; 
So he hastens back again 
To the forest old and dim. 


Through his head strange fancies 
For he cannot comprehend 
Why the moon, and then the sun 
Up the heavens should ascend, 


When the old and quiet Night, 
With its shadows dark and deep, 
And the half-revealing light 


Texas, he took occasion to express his determina¬ 
tion to stand by '■our country, however bounded or 
described.’ 

“ At the Convention held in Springfield, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, in September last, a resolution was 
ofered by Dr. Palfrey, an able and influential 
mm, well known as a writer, 1 that the Whigs of 
Massachusetts will support no man for the office 
of Bresident and Vice President but such as are 
kntwn by their acts or declared opinions to be 
oppsed to the extension of slavery.’ 

“Mr. Winthrop had the manliness to 'oppose 
thisresolution, and he defeated it, declaring his 
determination to support a slaveholder for the 
Preadeney, should he be the candidate of the 
Whg party. And was this man to be made the 
first victim to proscription and vindictive section¬ 
al sprits? No, sir; no, sir: These Anti-Slavery 
menhers of the House opened a correspondence 
with Mr. Winthrop, after his nomination, and 
pledged themselves to his support, upon an assur¬ 
ance hat they should control certain committees. 
He rifused to make terms; they voted against 
him. For two ballotings they prevented his elec¬ 
tion, when Mr. Holmes, of South Carolina, wit¬ 
nessing their exultation at their holding the bal¬ 
ance of power between the two parties, withdrew, 
and (uttered the Whigs to elect their Speaker. 
If, Slid Mr. Hilliard, I could, under these cir¬ 
cumstances, have been the instrument of defeat¬ 
ing iim, my face would have blistered with shame. 

“And who are they that denounce us for this 
vote? They who say that Mr. Winthrop is the 
autlor of the Wilmot Proviso, because he intro¬ 
duced as an amendment to the Oregon Territory 
bill a clause excluding slavery. 

“For this amendment Mr. Davis, of Indiana, 
voted—a gentleman afterwards nominated and 
eleited by the Democratic party Speaker of the 
Hoise, and just now sent by the President Min¬ 
ister to China. If Mr. Winthrop was wrong in 
offering the amendment, Mr. Davis was wrong in 
voting for it. If the Whigs are to blame for elect¬ 
ing Mr. Winthrop Speaker, the Democrats are to 
to blame for electing Mr. Davis Speaker. 

“But it was due to candor, to state the differ¬ 
ence between Mr. Winthrop’s amendment and 
Mr. Wilmot’s Proviso; the ono opposed to terri¬ 
tory in the Northwest, where slave labor can 
never exist, and the other was intended to apply 
to all future acquisitions of territory, in whatever 
parallels of latitude it might lie ” 

The agitation in the South on this subject 
shows how much importance slaveholders attach 
to the office of Speaker—that the monopoly of that 
office, which they have enjoyed, with rare excep¬ 
tions, for the last thirty years, is not the result or 
accident, but of design—that the Northern resi¬ 
dence of a candidate is presumptive evidence 
against him, only to be overcome by a peculiar’ 
combination of circumstances attesting the ab¬ 
sence of any Anti-Slavery purposes—that with 
them, however parties may divide at the North, 
or party leaders in that section labor to keep the 
Anti-Slavery question in the background, with 
them in the South, it is the paramount, ever-pres- 


ed to conquer new worlds, 1 am anxious to visit 
your transatlantic continent. In this, I am less 
moved by vain curiosity than a desire to breathe 
the pure atmosphere of civil liberty, and to min¬ 
gle my ardent sympathies with those of a free and 
happy people. One thing alone deters me from 
immediately realizing this cherished wish of my 
heart. I am told that my African blood will subject 
me to inconveniences in the United States,and that 
I may be even taken and' sold as a slave, accord¬ 
ing to the existing laws. This, of course. 1 hold 
to be an atrocious slander, propagated by the en¬ 
vious monarchists of the old world. Yeti have 
deemed it prudent to address you on the subject,: 
and solicit your advice. If there be any difficulty 
in my travelling through the United States, might 
it not be removed by my being invested with some 
diplomatic functions, which I have no doubt my 
friend and admirer, the Duke de Montpensier, 
would readily obtain for me ? An early reply to 
this note will confer upon me a lasting obligation. 

Accept, sir, the assurances of my highest con¬ 
sideration. A. Dumas. 


the love of country been their paramount motive, 
they would not have disgraced their country by 
the exhibition of these contemptible jealousies. 
We, the People, seem laboring under a temporary 
derangement. One man devotes himself to the 
acquisition of wealth, he longs for the influence 
and distinction great riches will give him. Mue 
we crown him with honor because his low aim: 
have proved successful ? Another is ambitionsof 
the distinctions of war. He seeks, and finds. 
What is therein his life that entitles him to God : : 
peculiar .favor or man’s homage. Another would 
be honored as a statesman. This is the object oi 
his life. He stands on the dizzy height he has s< 
long reached after, and now he ggks—what ? Ti 
be looked at. In all these instances, the ruling ele¬ 
ment of action is self-seeking. The man looks to 
his own personal gratification. Where this is pal¬ 
pable, it defeats itself. The world Will not love 
him who shows too plainly his love for himselij 
But, let the ambitious man keep self in the back¬ 
ground, and assume the guise of disinterested 
motive, and the world is easily duped. 

How is it with the warrior ? In nine cases out 
of ten. he dares death, that he may live in the 
shouts of the multitude. It is his intense devo¬ 
tion to himself that renders him what we call, a 
hero! He makes Self his god, and for this he is 
to be worshipped! These disgusting feuds in the 
army are the offspring of a gross vanity, which, 
being thus revealed in its naked deformity, should 
dissipate the false glory which has been thrown 
around the achievements of the camp. 

Our remarks are general. There may be no 
individual cases to which they do not apply; and, 
even where applicable, there may be much to ex¬ 
cite our sympathy if not admiration. A man 
may be a seeker of glory, and yet, when the 
passion for it is not called into full activity, win 
our regard, or command our approbation by many 
displays of noble sentiment. But justice requires 


5 GROKS AND TIIE SWORD. 


’Twas evening, and tho hush of Right crept down 
Upon the Hero’s home. The golden clouds 
Of sunset canopied the western sky, 

And, lingering ere it vanished, one bright ray 
Fell gently from the eye of day, and stole 
Tremblingly through the easement, till its light 
Guivered upon the Warrior’s dying brow. 


One fleecy cloud slept midway in the heavens, 
Half hiding in a veil of silver light 
Two kneeling seraphs, who, with parted lips, 
Hung bending o’er the earth. And as the lasl 
Bright sunbeam vanished in the golden west, 
A solemn chant, as for a dying man, 

Thrilled through the listening air. 


A mighty voice 

Moved down from Heaven.—“Spirits of the soul I 
What hath this mortal done?” 


Upon whoso shield was graven, Liberty ; 

And, bending o’er tho hushed and silent earth, 
Struck thrioe upon that bright palladium. - 


Across the vault of ether rushed the .sound 
Like trampling steeds, and down the eastern sky 
Rode charging squadrons—and the dreadful pomp 
Of a wild battle movod upon the heavens. 

Swords gleamed o’er crested heads, and banners 


And fell like flashing sunbeams, and the shock 
Of closing armies shook the rocking clouds. 


Still bont tbe warrior maiden from 
Still struck the shield of Liberty! 


PEACE MEMORIAL OF THE SOCIETY I 
FRIENDS. 


Mr. C - n to A. Dumas. 

Charleston, August 1, 1847. 

Sir: T have the honor to acknowledge the re¬ 
ceipt of your letter of April 1st. Your name and 
fame are familiar to me, yet I have not the power 
to aid in the accomplishment of your wishes. 
Your African blood would subject you to impris¬ 
onment and slavery in this State, as well as all 
the other slave States of the American Union, 
Your genius and reputation could afford you no 
protection. You belong to a race that has been the 
slave of the higher and stronger races from time 
immemorial. If you have read my various speech¬ 
es and letters, you must be convinced that slavery 
is an institution ordaiued by Providence, honored 
by time, sanctioned by the Gospel, and especially 
favorable to personal and national liberty. That 
it is compatible with Democracy, is evinced by the 
fact that the slave States are the chief seats of 
Democracy in this Union, and that we regard the 
Democratic party here as tho main bulwark of the 
institution. That slavery is favorable to civili¬ 
zation is demonstrated by the fact, that in this 
State, (South Carolina,) where the slaves are 
double the number of tho whites, refinement of 
manners is carried to the highest pitch, and 
Charleston, its capital, Is the acknowledged me¬ 
tropolis of American chivalry. It would not avail 
you in coming here to be invested with a diplo¬ 
matic character. Necessity knows no law. Self- 
protection is the first law of society. Though sla¬ 
very is a benignant institution, and our slaves are 
the happiest creatures in the world, yet they might 
be easily stirred up to rebellion. If free blacks 
were allowed to come here, they might excite their 
fellow Africans to insurrection. We live, sir, in 
the midst of a perpetual crisis. We must pre¬ 
serve our throats from butchery, our homes from 
conflagration, at all hazards. At the same time, 
we must maintain and perpetuate our “ peculiar 
■ institutions.” In suoh a state of things, should 
you visit Charleston, you would, doubtless,, expe¬ 
rience no insult, but you would be politely turn¬ 
ed out of town by onr chivalry, as was lately the 
case in respect to a public agent sent hither by 


B On the last page will be found an abstract of 
the proceedings of the House with reference to 
the memorial of the Representatives of the New 
England Yearly Meeting of Friends, in favor of 
a speedy termination of ■ the Mexican war. It 
will be seen that, after a spirited debate, the me¬ 
morial was ordered to be printed, by a vote of 98 


Then rose, 

Amid the clouds and lightnings ofthe fight, 

A warrior-chieftain in the battle’s van: 

A bright sword, oiroling his majestic head, 

E’en like a meteor lit the path of war— 

While, upward borne before his martial breast, 
Glittered a snow-white banner, with one word 
Emblazoned upon its folds—’twas Liberty. 


Last year, a memorial from the same Yearly 
Meeting, on the same subject, was presented, and 
the motion to print rejected. The vote, therefore, 
on the present oooasjon, indicates progress. 

The animadversions of the Indiana member 
upon the authors of the memorial were in bad 
taiite, and in a bad spirit; but we fear the charge 
of inconsistency is not entirely without founda¬ 
tion ; and we sincerely hope the rebuke; so far 
as it is deserved, will not be lost upon them- 
They will learn from it the great importance of 
living out their principles, on the subjeots of War 
and Slavery, of individually maintaining the same 
testimony at the ballot-box whioh they bear in 
their associate capacity as a religious'society. 
In the use whioh the Indiana partisan has made of 
their votes for slaveholders and military chief¬ 
tains, they may find an additional confirmation 
of the mpxim, that “actions speak louder than 

As for their accuser, who has well nigh neu¬ 
tralized the effect of his rebuke by connecting it 
with preposterous and unfounded charges, we 
leave him to the care of his constituents and the 
“ Guaker connections” he boasts of. The Friends 
in Indiana are numerous and influential, and -he 
may yet learn that their doctrine of loving their 
enemies does not necessarily involve the obliga¬ 
tion of voting for them. J. G. W. 


VIII. 

Then raised the spirit of the Warrior’s, soul 
Her trembling eyes to where the sunset clouds 
Were, rolled asunder, and the vista’d sky 
Seemed like the gates of Heaven.—One white ham 
Was held aloft, as if in proud appeal, 

And in the other gleamed the oroziered hilt 
Of a bright falchion, from whose beamy point 
A ray of light fell on the Warrior’s brow. 


Again the mighty voice moved down the sky, 
Whilst, rolling upward from the darkening ea 
A pall of clouds enwrapped the aerial war: 

“ Spirit of Liberty ! the glorious deeds 
Of .this thy son may merit well of Heaven— 
Yet not enough—yet not enough, to win 
The crown of glory hath this man achieved.” 


The radiant eyes of Liberty grew dim, 

As, fading from her sight, the golden gates 
Of glory vanished in the western wave. 


Then rose up in the silent sky, with mild 
And holy light, a single silver star— 

And, leaning on the arm of Liberty, 

Beamed forth upon the oloud the gentle form 
O f that bright seraph who beneath her shield 
Had slumbered.—Clasped upon her modest breas 
Her white hands rested, pressing to her heart 
[ A silver cross! 


I am. respectfully, yours, 

J. C. C-N. 

For the authenticity of these letters I cannot 
vouch, further than to suggest that they may he 
imagined to suit the characters and circumstances 
of the parties. C. C. L. 


And he hooteth lond and long:— 

But Ihe Eagle greets the Day, 

And on pinions bold and strong 
Like a Roused Thought sweeps away! 
Cincinnati, 1848. W. D. G. 


The report of Mr. Hilliard’s remarks concern¬ 
ing the Wilmot Provisoes brief: 

“ Mr. H. proceeded to.show that the line which 
the administration suggested was in effect the 
adoption of the Wilmot Proviso; that New Mex¬ 
ico and California were unsuited to slave labor. 


The Wages of Labor in New Jersey, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, New York, and the New England States, 
range from twelve to fifteen dollars a month ; in 
Maryland, from eight to ten ; in North Carolina, 
from seven td eight; in South Carolina and Vir¬ 
ginia, they average five dollhrs per month. These 
facts we glean from the Report of the Commis¬ 
sioner of Patents. 


Wilmot Proviso in principle and in practice? 
Tho views of Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Dallas, General 
Cass, all had reference to an incorporation of ter¬ 
ritory unsuited to, slave labor. If the result ofthe 


States, (leaving Georgia out of the comparison,) 
we find that the Wages of Labor average one-half 
less in the latter than former. It is well for labor¬ 
ing men, for those everywhere who work for wages, 
to ponder these facts. They have often been told 
that Slavery is their worst enemy—that' it dis¬ 
honors labor, and drives them out of employment— 
but here are-facts, officially stated, which demon¬ 
strate to what extent, in a pecuniary sense, the 
system of slave labor injures them. It cuts down 
their mages one-half. 

Now, what is the demand made by the Slave 
Power ? That free territory, acquired from Mex¬ 
ico, shall be converted into slave territory; in 
other words, that a few slaveholding capitalists, 
for the sake, not of promoting the interests of their 
slaves, but of augmenting tbeir own profits, 
wrung from unrequited labor, shall be permitted 
to introduce into non-slaveholding territory a 
system which outs down one-half of the wages of 
those free laborers, whom it does not utterly ex- 


suited to Southern habits, interests, and pursuits.” 

As, in another part of his speech, Mr. Hilliard 
declared that he was “ opposed to the acquisition 
of territory by conquest,” we must understand him 
as implying in the foregoing extract, that if terri¬ 
tory is.acquired, it should be acquired by purchase. 
The proposition, then, is, if territory be obtained 
at all by purchase, some should be bought, for the 
purpose ol introducing into it negro slavery! 

Mr. Hilliard is a minister in good standing in 
the Methodist Episcopal Chureh South, and is in 
the habit of preaching the Gospel ^’Washington. 


The Conventions of both parties' in the slave 
States, in giving their sanction to National Nom¬ 
inating Conventions, resolve to abide by the de¬ 
cisions of suoh Convention, Provided, the candi¬ 
dates nominated he opposed to the Wilmot Pro¬ 
viso, and to any measure looking to the restric¬ 
tion of slavery within its present bounds. 

Similar Conventions in the free States, resolve 
to abide by the deoisions of the National Nomi¬ 
nating Conventions, without any proviso or reserva¬ 
tion whatsoever. In other words, the Whig and 
Democratic parties in those States, through their 
State Conventions, bind themselves hand and 
foot, and transfer themselves, body and soul, for 
weal or woe, into the keeping of their slavehold- 


Pizarro and his comrades were actuated by the 
holiest motives in their conquest of Peru. It was 
the mission of the Spanish race to take posses¬ 
sion of the New World. The soldiers of his 
Catholic Majesty were missionaries of the Cross, 
and to them were given the “heathen for aninher- 
itance and the uttermost parts of the earth for a 
possession.” B ut Pizarrfi’s band of missionaries did 
not forget, the saying, that “ godliness is profitable 
to all things, having the promise of this life as 
well as of that to.come,” and they put their own 
eonstruetion upon it. When the Children of the 
Sun were under their feet, their religious fervor 
gave place to a luBt of gold and power, and their 
leaders began straightway to quarrel about the 
spoils. The strife was, not who should convert the 
Pagans, but with some, who should appropriate 
most of their treasures—with others, who should 
be greatest among the devout conquerors. And 
yet men talked of their chivalry, their zeal for 
Christ, their sublime heroism, their disinterested 
devotion to the honor of the the Spanish name. 

We pity or deride their folly, but what better 
are wo ? Our armies are in Mexico. Some of 
the soldiers and officers have gone there, because 
it was their vocation. Their profession is that 
of human slaughter. Others have enlisted from a 
love of excitement and adventure, or to retrieve 
their fortunes, or from vague ideas of the pleasures 
of military life, or from a love of war, or from an 
ambition of glory. Some, in the first moment of 
alarm, when the cry was sounded that American 
blood had been shed, and an American- army was 
in peril, probably were animated by a better feel¬ 
ing—an anxiety to succor their countrymen. But, 


West Alexander, Washington Co., Pa. 

.Dear Sir: There was a case of kidnapping, 
two boys in this vioinity about the last of August. 
They were free boys, and stolon from your city. 
Their story was published in the Washington Pa¬ 
triot, which was as fbllows: They wero bound to 
a man in the city; and, at the time they were 
.bound, ’Squire Smith told them,, if they were 
stolen and taken away, to get some one to write to 
him where they were, and he wonld see they were 
brought back. I have seen nothing in the Era 
of the case, except a letter to the New York Her¬ 
ald. 1 wish you would let your readers know 
something about it, as it was said and believed 
here, that the kidnapper, with the boys, were 
taken up at Memphis, and. returned to Washing¬ 
ton City, and the violators of the law prosecuted. 
If you dare not publish anything in the Era, 
will you "be so good as to drop a few lines, and 
let me know the present state of the case. If yon 
think proper, I will give you a statement of the 
case, as far as I know; but you had in the Patriot 
nearly all I could tell you. 

Respectfully, Samvel McKeehan. 

Ij" On inquiry, we learn that the boys have 
been returned, are at large, their liberty having 
been secured by the active exertion of the author¬ 
ities here, and that the persons implicated in 
their abduction have been held to bail. However 
wrong-headed the People of the South are on the 
subject of slavery, they view the crime of kid¬ 
napping with as much abhorrence as their brethren 
of the free States. See, for < example, how they 
treat kidnappers in South Carolina.— Ed. Era. 


Once more the mighty voice 
Movod down from Heaven: “Spirit of the soul, 
What hath this mortal done ? ” 


XIII. 

The seraph’s eyes 
with trembling hope.—With ono fai 


Wound round her sister, Liberty, she knelt. 
Lifting above the flashing shield—the Cross; 
While gently from her trusting eye fell down 
A glance upon the deathbed of the brave— 

A warrior’s deathbed—not amid the clouds 
Of battle, nor the strife of battling men; 

But calm and peaceful as an infant’s couch, 
That chieftain’s dying bed. 

XIV. 

The seraph’s eye 

Kindled anew with hope—for on the breast 
Of that stern warrior, as upon her own, 
Rested the silver cross. 


Then, like the breath 
That stirs the rose-leaf, from the heavens fell 
A whispered blessing—“ Pie hath won the crown! 
And in thq moonbeams that o’er all the earth 
Cast now a flood of holy light, sunk down 
The seraphs to the deathbed of the chief— 
Liberty- and Religion watohed his couch. 1 


KIDNAPPERS ABROAD—CATCH THE THIEF. 

There wafe quite a sensation in our village on 
Monday last, caused by the appearanco of two 
strangers, who had in their possession a mulatto 
girl, about twelve years of age, who said she was 
free, and that her mother was a white woman. 
The pretended owners offered her for sale, and 
represented themselves as brothers-in-law, one by 
the name of Seaborn Jackson, living in Georgia, 
and the other John Evans, living in West Ten¬ 
nessee, and they were selling the girl for parti- 


The steamer Sarah Sauds arrived at New Yor 
on the morning of the I Oth, bringing dates fro: 
London to the 21st, and from Liverpool to the 22 
of January. 

No change is noticed in money or stocks. 

The cotton and corn markets are dull, with 
downward tendency. 

“ The accounts from France express some am 
iety respecting the health of Lonis Philippe. Th 


that crisis passed long since, and w 
culiar feelings it wasCalculated to i 
soldiers and officers now in Mexic( 
for the most part by the lower me 


tendonoy of all this is, to bring the masses under 
metropolitan oontrol. One of the.most effectual 
modes of counteracting this tendency, and re¬ 
storing to the People their rightful power, is, to 
appoint all their General or National Conven- 


reaoh of any direct influences of the large com¬ 
mercial cities, where the agricultural interest may 
have the weight to whioh it is fairly entitled. 
Suoh is the policy adopted in most of the States, 
in appointing State Conventions: such ought to. 
be the policy controlling the Selection of the locali¬ 
ties for National Conventions. As, by a usage of 
the old parties, the determination of the place 
and time of a Nominating Convention is loft to 
their respective Representatives in Congress, it 
were woll for the People to instruct them on this 

Nominating Conventions in themselves are an 


This is not all. We find all the Presidential 
candidates of the Democratic party, at the North, 
a party whioh professes peculiar devotion to the 
interests of Labor , taxing their ingenuity to the 
utmost to show how this can he done with im¬ 
punity ! 

Will not the men who work for wages think of 
these things ? 


THE NEW YORK DEMOCRACY. 


,THE BALTIMORE CONVENTION. 


—being a restriction, to a certain e; 


the freedom of the popular will. HoW important, ' 
then, that these Conventions represent, as nearly 
as may be, the interests and views of the People 
generally, instead of themselves being enslaved 
by Cabinet councils, Congressional caucuses, or 
Metropolitan intrigues! 


THE ORDINANCE OF 1787. 


We have been accustomed to attribute the una¬ 
nimity with which the Ordinance of 1787 was en- 
aoted, to the prevalence of Anti-Slavery senti¬ 
ment in the country at the time of its passage. 
The Richmond Whig seems anxious to divest the 
South of all credit on this score. Read the fol- 


Many speculations are afloat as to the action of 
this Convention. That it will pronounce'formally 
against or tacitly disregard tho Wilmot Proviso, 
seems to us about as certain as that water will run 
down hill. But its decision in relation to candidates 
oannot so .easily be predicted. The friends of 
Messrs. Buchanan and Dallas are effectually ex¬ 
tinguishing the prospects of these gentlemen, and 
as to General Cass, the lukewarm recommenda¬ 
tion of Ohio, which gave its vote for Clay in 1844, 
and the recommendation of Michigan, will hard¬ 
ly be able to overcome the forces rallied in sup¬ 
port of other candidates.-Should Mr. Polk chance 
to stumble into a peace, securing the oession of 
New Mexico and California, before next May, wo 
see no reason why suoh a Convention as that 
which will be held at Baltimore, may not renom¬ 
inate a man who has conquered Peace, by a War, 
the aoMevements of whioh are styled brilliant 
even by the Whigs. If not, there is the quiet 
Judge Woodbury, against whom no oliques or 
sections have been inflamed, and from whom the 
South aBks and desires no letter, attesting his 
Pro-Slavery orthodoxy, whose chanoes are far 
better for a nomination than those of any of the 
Western or Middle State candidates. 


The radical Democracy of New York will hold 
their State Convention at Utica, on the 16th, when 
it is expected that they will make a declaration of 
their opinions, appoint delegates to the National 
Convention to be held at Baltimore, and recom¬ 
mend a suitable candidate for the Presidency. 
We presume they will avow adhesion to the Wil¬ 
mot Proviso, or its principle, but it is doubtful 
whether they will-make it a formal test of the fit¬ 
ness of a candidate for the Presidency. The ob¬ 
ject will be toobtain a recognition of their dele¬ 
gates as the true representatives of the, Demo¬ 
cratic party in.New' York. The National Con¬ 
vention will be placed in a critical position, the 
conservative Democrats of that State having al¬ 
ready assembled in Convention, and appointed 
delegates. There will then be two sets of dele¬ 
gates,-each claiming to represent the Democratic 
party, and the Baltimore Convention must decide 
between them. If it recognise the Conservatives, 
and reject the claims of the Radicals, New York 
will inevitably go against the nominee of that 


“We have never been able, satisfactorily, to 
account for the extraordinary unanimity with 
which tho Southern members of Congress sup- 


The Michigan State Convention ofthe Demoi 
racy met on the 2d instant, and unanimously Te< 
ommended General Cass for the Presidency. 


As the Conservatives, however, constitute but a 
small portion of tbe Democratic party of New 
York, and might be conciliated probably by a 
liberal distribution of patronage, the Convention 
may deem it true policy to admit the RadiOals, 
provided, they agree to abide by its decision, whatever 
that'may be. We apprehend this will be the game; 
and we predict that, if the Radicals bo admitted 
to the Convention, they will be completely en¬ 
trapped. 


miserable "feuds which have broken out among the 
latter! They have gone to the battle field for 
glory, and they are determined to have their re¬ 
ward. Each man envies the exploits of his com¬ 
rade. Self-seeking is the very life of an army. 
The more intense the lust of distinction in an of¬ 
ficer, the more daring his deeds. But, what are 
brave deeds, unpublished ? The official despatch 
may record them; if not, there is the considerate 
friend, or the letter writer; if these fail, the hero 
himself remembers his family, and kind relatives 
are delighted with rehearsals of his exploits in 
confidential letters, whioh are forthwith gazetted 
throughout the Union. In this way, have sprung 
up the feuds whioh now disgrace the American 
army in Mexico. The conquering soldiers, with 
the Mexicans at their feet, are quarreling, not for 
gold, hut glory; each chieftain is an Achilles, in 
his own estimation, or that of his bosom friend. 
Should the war be protracted, our Agamemnon 
will be surrounded by more heroes than Homer 
has given birth to. The American Agamemnon, 
ever watchful over his own peculiar claims to 
glory, has deemed it necessary to put others who 
approached too near his effulgence, under arrest. 
They or their friends have been writing letters, 
claiming a little too much honor for themselves, 
and this is in violation of the Articles of War. 
T he G e n eral-in-C h i ef is a disciplinarian, and oan¬ 
not. endure it. What a spectacle! These are 
our chivalrous, devoted heroes, who have sunder¬ 
ed the tenderest relations, abandoned the comforts 
of civil life, dared death at the cannon’s mouth, 
all from a pure, noble devotion to their country, 
as we are daily informed at military dinners, in 
Congress, and by that keen-sighted deteotor of 
humbug—the Press. 

“ Why these quarrels?” asks the Union. “No 
army in the world ever reaped so much glory in 
the same time. It seems almost literally a band 
of heroes. They have earned laurels enough to 
grace the largest army which Europe has ever 
brought together.’ Why wrangle about the spoils 
of victory ?” 

Because, this mas the reward they sought. Had 


The girl’s statement excited the suspicions of 
some of our most worthy citizens, that she had 
been kidnapped, or stolen. They therefore en¬ 
tered into a private and separate examination of 
the girl, Jaokson, and Evans, and soon became 
satisfied that she had been stolen from North 
Carolina. A warrant was issued, Jackson was 
arrested ; the other made his escape through the 
forest north of the village. 

Jaokson, when brougbt before the magistrate, 
stated that his real name was Joseph S. Gibbs, of 
Rutherford oounty, North Carolina, and his com¬ 
panion in crime was named William Wilson, of 
the same place; that the girl in their possession 
was the daughter of Mrs. Searcy, ef that county, 
and that they had taken her from tho residence 
of one Mr. Brown, with whom she was living, on 
Thursday, the 23d, late at night, and brought hor 
to South Carolina, with' a view of making a 
Christmas speculation. 

Gibbs, alias Jaokson, was oommitsed to’jail, to 
await his trial at the next general sessions. Wil¬ 
son, alias Evans, made his escape on foot, is about 
five feet ten inches high, light complexion, and 
'wears large whiskers of a reddish or sandy color. 
The friends of justice and humanity will be on 
the lookout for him. 


_ “ From Spain the accounts are favorable to th 
liberal party; the popular leader, Espartero, hi 
. ing returned from his tour to England, crowd 
people surround his residence in Madrid, wail _ 
to catoh a glance at their favorite)’ 

The oholera in Russia is said to be much les 
malignant than in 1831 and 1832, and to he bi 
coming weaker as it advances northwards. . 
is now at work in the provinces bordering o 
Turkey. The Russian army has suffered si 


“ The fallaoy of tho hope that the war cn 
made to pay its own expenses, will be dei 
staffed speedily enough; and that illusion 
dispelled, common sense may be expected t< 


A correspondent in Ohio says: 

“ If any slave trade is now going on at Wash- 
ington t we, of the West, wonld be much gratified 
to see it noticed in the Era. Please give us a 
scrap of information on that subject.” 

Certainly. Thus far we have told all we know. 
We shall oontinue to state facts which are facts. 


prove so with Jonathan. He will estimate tl 
demand for new supplies with reference, not 
what he could afford, but to wbat he has been : 
thef habit of paying. And the proposal to don 
or treble the amount which they already pay ft 
State purposes—and a less addition would m 
defray the charge of Mr. Polk’s magnificent d 
signs—will) once it is brought tangibly befoi 
1 them, soon cure the American People of that wa: 
like mania which, after all, it will, perhaps, proi 
beneficial in the end, that they have had an oj 
portunity of indulging, with-eomparatively so li 
tie injury to the prospects of "humanity, or detr 
mentto the peaceof the world generally.” 


The Editor of the State Guard (Ala.) reports 
that some of the finest specimens of gold dust and 
bars have been found in the upper parts of Coosa 
and Tallapoosa counties. 


Death of the Senior D’Israeli.— The last arri¬ 
val brings intelligence ofthe death of Senior D’ls- 
raeli, the author of “ Curiosities of Literature,” 
aged eighty-two. 

Another Steamboat Disaster. — The new 
steamer Major Barker, on her downward trip 
from Louisville, lately came in collision with the 
Paul Jones. Eight persons are supposed to have 
been, lost, on the former, and she was so much 
damaged that she soon sunk. 


“The Grain ^Trade. — The corn trade ha 
since the commencement of the year, shown 6T 
dent signs of weakness, and there appears hut 1 
tlq prospect of the advance in prices I 1 t ill 
•so generally calculated on in December last. Tl 
continued arrivals from abroad from week to we< 
are somewhat unvisual at this season, and we 
oertainly not anticipated; the receipts have, it 
true, not been large, but they have been mo: 
than has been required ; this alone would, perhap 
not have had much effcot, but, coupled with tl 
extreme mildness of the weather throughout ti 
winter—whioh has, no doubt, diminished the coi 
sumption of food, and led to expectations of r 
early and favorable spring—may account for tl 
change which has been wrought in public opinio 
in regard to the probable future range of prices 

The Government agents in Ireland are busil 
engaged in disarming tbe peasantry. Deaths fro: 
starvation in the south and west oontinue to 1 
reported. The army in Ireland is about to be ii 
oreased. 

“ Italy. —The Pope had received from the Ru 
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sian ambassador the ratification of the convention 
regarding the Catholics of the Empire, and ex¬ 
pressed his regret at not having received it in 
time to prevent the allusion made to Russia in his 
late address. The King o t Naples has, in fact, 
refused to join tho Italian customs’ league, al¬ 
though his answer to the other States, on the sub¬ 
ject, appears only evasive. 

“The state of popular fomentation at Rome, oc¬ 
casioned by the distrust felt of the influence of 
the retrogade p^rty in the counoils of the Vatican, 
continues. The groat objects of public solicitude, 
for the present, aro the institution of a ministry 
of war, which shall be placed under a chief who 
is a layman, and the mobilization of the civic 
guard.” 


Probability of a Battle. —The Richmond Re- 
publican publishes a letter from an officer of the 
Virginia regiment, coinciding with the last ad¬ 
vices from the Rio Grande frontier, that the ad¬ 
vanced division of General Wool’s army, at Sal¬ 
tillo, commanded by Col. Hamtramck, is threat¬ 
ened by a large Mexican force under Bustamente. 
Such, at least, is the rumor, in whioh, however, 
the Republican does not impose implicit credit. 

Upwards of 20,000 Mexican troops are said to 
have been raised in that section lately. Colonel 
Hamtramck 'could bring to bear 4,000 finely 
disciplined troops, including Bragg’s famous bat¬ 


tery. 


In another part of the letter the writer says: 

“ I have this moment received the information 
that Urrea had marched from Durango with 2,000 
cavalry and 2,000 foot, to join Trias at Chi¬ 
huahua, who has 2,000 more, and then to march 
against our force at the Paso—which has halted 
there on their way from Santa Fe. This intelli¬ 
gence has been forwarded to General Wool by 
Colonel Hamtramck, and it is expected the latter 
will be ordered, with two regiments infantry, two 
batteries light artillery, and some cavalry, to 
move and fall in Urrea’s rear, and close on him 
about the time ho reaches the Paso—so that we 
will have Urrea between two forces.” 

We put no faith in any of these rumors. There 
is improbability on their very face. 


Trouble among the Jnmans. —Threatened at-, 
tack upon Fort Bent—Loss of Horses and Cattle— 
Desertions .—The Pittsburgh Gazette has a tele¬ 
graphic despatch, dated St. Louis, February 7, 
1848, which announces that a messenger has ar- 
rived from tort Mann, with news from that place, 
dates to the 20th of January, ton days later than 
the advices previously received. 

By the messenger, wo have news of much im¬ 
portance, and learn that Colonel Gilpin was still 
at Fort Bent—in much trouble. 

• The Indians in New Mexioo bid fair to be very 
troublesome. 

It is said that tho Mexicans and Camanche In¬ 
dians arc gathering in the south in groat force, 
about 250 miles from Fort Bent, and were prepar¬ 
ing for an attack, upon that fort. 


and attack them in their rendezvous. 

The means at Colonel Gilpin’s command were 
very limited, but ho hoped to be able to march by 
the middle of February. The greatest difficulty 
was experienced at tho fort in obeying the orders 
of Colonel Gilpin. His horses are all dead, and 


or i^oiuuei uupm. Jilt, jiurset, are an uraiu, aiiu 

of 800 cattle, only seventy now remain, and the 
wolves are daily lessening-this number/ 

An attempt was made at Fort Mann to send 
stores to Colonel Gilpin, but -with little sucoess. 
A detachment of troops, Lieutenant O’Hara, 
whioh was ordered to escort a sutler’s train, de¬ 
serted to a man. A court martial had been or¬ 
dered, but the result had not been ascertained. 


MEXICO. 


The steamship McKim has arrived, from Vera 
Cruz on the 24th, and Tampico on the 31st. By 
letters from Vera Cruz, we have contradictory 
rumors regarding peace. The courier which was 
sent by Mr. Peoples with the President’s message 
for the “ American Star,” was on his return, when 
near Vera Cruz, captured by guerilleros, taken 
into the bushes, stripped, and shot. Colonel Mc¬ 
Clelland, with 300 infantry and 200 mounted 
men, started up the Orizaba road to out off the 
robbers, who aro represented to be in large force 
on the main road to the National Bridge. 


TWO BAYS LATER. 


The barque Archimedes had arrived at New 
Orleans, from Vera Cruz, bringing dates from 
that city to the 26th, being two days later than 
the news by tho MoKim. 

The Free American of the 26th January states 
that Captain Whipple had arrived from the city 
of Mexico, and brings the important intelligence 
that Orizaba was taken, and was in possession of 
* body of troops despatched from the oapital. 


STILL LATER. 


By the arrival of the ships Napier and Dan¬ 
vers, from Vera Cruz on the 29th, we have advi-. 
ces three days later still. 

The “American Star” sajte that, at the latest 
advices from Qucretaro, no quorum of Congress 
was yet in attendance. 

General Anaya is succeeded by Pena y Pena as 
President ad interim until a new one shall be cho¬ 
sen when Congress assembles! It was rumored 
that Mr. Triat had been in conference with the 
Mexican commissioners, and that certain terms 
were agreed upon; but nothing authentic was 
known. 

Colonel Flays, with 100 rangers and a few Illi¬ 
nois volunteers, reached Zeotihuacan on the 12th, 
in pursuit of the notorious “ Padre; ” and while 
reposing at a hacienda, their horses unbridled and 
unsaddled, Jarauta came suddenly upon them 
with a party of Mexicans, when a severe contest 
ensued, in which eight of the enemy were killed. 
None of the Americans were injured. Either Ja¬ 
rauta or his horse had received several wounds, as 
tho latter was afterwards seen returning, with 
blood streaming down his Bides. 


CONGRESSIONAL. 


In Senate, Friday, Februab 


11, 1848. 


THANKS TO GEN. SCOTT. 

The Senate prooeoded to consider, as in Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole, the joint resolution from the 
House of Representatives, expressive of the thanks 
of Congress to Major General Winfield Scott, 
and the troops under Lis command, for their dis¬ 
tinguished gallantry and good conduct in the cam¬ 
paign of 1847; and, no amendment being made, it 
was reported to the Senate. 

Ordered, That it he engrossed, and read a third 

Tho «aid resolution was read a third time, by 
unanimous consent, and the question being on its 


Mr. Hale. I have no disposition to trespass on 
the attention of the Senate, but I cannot suffer 
the question to be taken, without expressing the 
grounds of my opposition to the passage of this 
resolution. In doing so. I have no object in view 
except to manifest consistent opposition to the 
war in all its phases—in ail its aspects—and in 
* whatever way it can be presented. I feel constrain¬ 
ed to record my vote against the passage of this res¬ 
olution, because I cannot, by any possibility, by 
any sophistry, separate in my mind a vote of thanks 
to those offioers for the agency which they have 
had in the war, from an approval of the war in 
whioh they are engaged. I do not propose, at this 
time, to repeat to the Sonato my convictions as to 
the eharaotcr of this war, because I have already 
sufficiently expressed those convictions. I desire 
only to vindicate the propriety of the course whioh 
I propose to take upon this ocoasion. Let me iu- 
yite the attention of the Senate to a proceeding 
parallel to this, which occurred in the British 
Parliament, on a proposition to thank the offi¬ 
oers engaged in the American war for the servioes 
which they had rendered to the mother obuntry 
against the people of the colonies. By reference 
to the “ British Annual Register,” we find that, 
on the 27th of November, 17S1, a motion was made 
in the House of Commons that the thanks of the 
House should be given to Sir Henry Clinton, 
Knight of the Bath, for the important services 
. rendered by him and troops under his command, 
in the reduction of- Charlestown; and that the 
thanks of that House should also be given to Earl 
Cornwallis, for the signal and meritorious ser¬ 
vices ho had done to his country, by the most glo- 


is victory obtained by him over the American 
rebels at Camden. 

“ Mr. Wilkes declared, that he thought it his 
duty to oppose the motion, as originally intended, 
respecting only. Lord Cornwallis, and all the sub¬ 
sequent amendments, because, in his idea, every 
part of it conveyed an approbation of the Amcri- 
<oan war—a war unfounded in principle, and fatal 
in its consequences to this oountry. He had con¬ 
demned it, he sa'id, at the beginning, and had reg¬ 
ularly opposed its progress in every stage, both 
Sn and out of Parliament. TJhe eminent and very 
important servioes to his Majesty and this coun¬ 
try, mentioned in the motion, he entirely disap¬ 
proved, and consequently should withhold his 
thanks and gratitude where he did not think them 
wanted, inn war of glaring injustice and wretch¬ 
ed policy.” 

On this motion Mr. Fox addressed the House, 
and I beg to read a short extract from the report 
nf the debate: 

“He allowed tho merits of the officers 
question, but he made a distinction between thanks 
and praise. He might admire their valor, but he 
could not separate the intention from the action ; 
they were united, in his mind; there they formed 
one whole, and he would not attempt to divide 


them. He would not vote the thanks of the House 
to any Admiral, while the navy of England was in 
such bad hands.” 

It seems to me that this is the only consistent 
course of action for those who disapprove of this 
war, in all its stages and aspects, and in every 
possible way in whioh it can be presented. I hold 
that that is. the only consistent ground for those 
who maintain that this war has been wrong in its 
beginning, wrong in its prosecution, wrong in the 


objects to which it looks, and wrong in the means 
by which it is hoped to attain those objects. En¬ 
tertaining such a view of duty on this occasion, I 
cannot give thanks to anybody for any agency in 
this war, except such agency as tends to bring it 
to an immediate terminatiop. Any judicious ef¬ 
forts, here or elsewhere, to bring this war to a 
close—to a speedy and honorable close—will com¬ 
mand my earnest and most cordial thanks; but I 
have no thanks to offer those who have been em¬ 
ployed in the prosecution of a war whioh I believe 
to be thus unjust from its commencement. Nor 
can I accede to another proposition whioh I have 
heard maintained with a good deal of energy here 
and elsewhere—that an officer of the army or 
navy has no discretion—that he is a more ma¬ 
chine of the Administration—that it is to say, “go,” 
and ho goeth; 11 come,” and he comoth, without 
attaching to himself any share of moral responsi¬ 
bility for the character of the transaction in which 
he is engaged. I do not believe in any suoh doe- 
trine. I do not believe that officers of the army 
or navy are such machines; or that, by receiving 
commissions in either service, they divest them¬ 
selves of all responsibility for tho character of the 
transactions in which they maybe engaged in pur¬ 
suance of the orders which they receive. There 
is one bright page in the history of the English 
army, which 1 think might, with great propriety, 
be commended to the thoughtful consideration of 
every gentleman who thus represents the officers 
of the army as irresponsible machines. It is found 
in the history of the Earl of Effingham, a distin¬ 
guished officer of the British army, and a member 
of the Flouse of Peers. He was the colonel of a 
regiment in the British service, when he received 
orders to join the army about to embark for 
America, and fight the rebels at Charleston and 
Camden. His conduct on that occasion was wor¬ 
thy of all commendation; and would to God that 
we had had some one who, inheriting a portion of 
his spirit, when the order of this Administration 
was issued, directing the advance of the troops to 
the Rio Grande, would have followed so illustri¬ 
ous an example! The story is briefly told in the 
“ Annual Register” for the year 1776, and, with 
the indulgence of the Senate, I will read it: 

“The Earl of Effingham, whose military gen¬ 
ius had led him when a youth into the army, and 
had Bince prompted him to ripen theory into ex¬ 
perience wherever real service was to be found, 
by acting as a volunteer in the war between the 
Russians and the Turks, had, since his return, as 
aPeer in Parliament,uniformly opposed thewhole 
system of measures pilrsued against the Ameri¬ 
cans ; and finding, at .length, that the regiment in 
which he served was intended for the American 
service, thought it inconsistent with his charac¬ 
ter, and unbecoming of his dignity, to, enforce 
measures with his sword, which he had so utterly 
condemned in his legislative oapacity. He ac¬ 
cordingly wrote a letter of resignation to the Sec¬ 
retary at War, in which, having declared the cheer¬ 
fulness with whioh he would sacrifice his life and 
fortune in support of the safety, honor, and dig¬ 
nity of his Majesty’s crown and person, he ob¬ 
served, that the same principles which had inspir¬ 
ed him with these unalterable sentiments of duty 
and affection to the King, would not suffer him to 
be instrumental in depriving any part of his peo¬ 
ple of those liberties, which form the best securi¬ 
ty for their fidelity, and obedienoe to his Govern¬ 
ment. He expressed the deepest regret and great¬ 
est mortification at being obliged to quit a profes¬ 
sion which had been that of his ancestors for many 
ages, to the study and practice of which from 
childhood his past life had been applied, and his 
future intentionally dedicated; and that, as he 
Waived the advantage which the custom of the ser¬ 
vice entitled him to, the right of selling what he 
had bought, he entreated that he might be allow¬ 
ed to retain his rank in the army, that whenever 
the envy or ambition of foreign Powers should re¬ 
quire it, he might be enabled to serve his Majes¬ 
ty and his country in that way, in which, of all 
others, he thought himself best calculated to do it 
with effect.” 

That was the oourse taken by that distinguished 
officer of the British army, when he received or¬ 
ders from the Crown to embark on a service which 
did not commend itself to his moral sentiments. 
If there could have been found within the ranks 
of the American anny, an officer entertaining 
such exalted ideas of duty and dignity as that, 
who did not merge the man in the officer, and who 
could have told the Administration that he re- 
speoted his own convictions of truth and duty, 
and oould not yield obedience to an arbitrary 
mandate, I would have thanked him and thanked 
God that he had given us such a man. But I can 
record no vote of thanks to any of the officers of 
this army, for having been engaged in a contest 
which every feeling of my heart and every dic¬ 
tate of my judgment condemns. The resolution 
speaks of glory. That glory I look upon as our 
shame 1 We have won no glory in this war which 
I desire to. share, for it has been acquired in a 
cause whioh I believe has not been sustained by 
justice; and there can be no glory without jus¬ 
tice. There can be glitter and there can be glare, 
but no glory separate from truth, righteousness, 
and justice; and believing that the whole of this 
transaction, from beginning to end, instead of add¬ 
ing anything to our national glory, has detracted 
from it—that, instead of olothing our national 
character with just renown, it has rendered our 
name a shame and a reproach to the friends of 
free principles, wherever the history of our doings 
in Mexioo are known—I must, as one humble in¬ 
dividual, withhold, now and forever, any vote of 
thanks or approbation to those who have been in¬ 
strumental in carrying on the war. 

Mr. Butler. 1 am somewhat astonished at the 
views taken by the gentleman from New Hamp¬ 
shire. Yet, perhaps, I ought not to be astonished 
this morning at the views which he has expressed, 
when I refer to the peculiar opinions which he 
introduced on another subject, a few days since. 
We are now making materials for history; and 
the gentleman from New Hampshire has main¬ 
tained that, instead of returning our thanks to 
the officers and men for their good conduct, gal¬ 
lantry, and skill, in the operations of this war. 
not under the orders of the President, but under 
the National flag, they should be regarded by us 
as deserving the lasting reproach of history. 
Where does the gentleman learn his lessons upon 
subjects of this kind 1 Am I, here in the Senate 
of the United States, to be told, that those who 
have fallen, in consequence of yielding obedience 
to the dictates of patriotism, are to have reproach 
and infamy oast upon their graves 1 Am I to be 


and infamy oast upon their graves t Am 1 to be 
told, that those who have obeyed, perhaps reluc¬ 
tantly obeyed, the orders of the Commander-in- 
Chief, in embarking in this war, are not entitled 
to our thanks forjnaintaining the honor, the his¬ 
torical reputation of this oountry abroad t And 
yet, suoh are the sentiments of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire. I solemnly believe that 
General Taylor, more perhaps than any other sin¬ 
gle individual in this country, is entitled to our 
thanks for saving the lives, not only of his own 
troops,.but the lives of those sent on this expedi¬ 
tion. Every battle that was fought, it seems to 
me, resulted almost in a miraculous escape from 
the overwhelming disaster which seemed to be 
impending over our army. If he had failed at 
Buena Vista, it is almost certain that the troops 
under command of General Scott would have 
been destroyed by the Mexican hosts whioh sur¬ 
rounded them; and I am yet told that those who 
saved the lives of our troops—who went forth 
under our national flag—are, by the solemn judg¬ 
ment of the Senate, to be condemned, because, 
when ordered to pass into the enemy’s oountry, 
with craven indifference to honor—in traitorous 
violation of their duty—they did not retire and 
give up their commissions! Yes; the, gentleman 
would have had those-officers to resign in the face 
of the enemy. I believe his doctrine goes so far ; 
and that it would be consistent with his notions, 
that the officers and men should receive pay whilst 
they are guarding garrisons, hut retire the mo¬ 
ment that the order to encounter the perils of 
war was issued. According to his idea, they are 
to be judges of the justice and propriety of the 
war. I do not know, however, that the ideas 
which the gentleman has just now expressed are 
at all different from some whioh I heard the other 
day, and to whioh I shall now take the opportu¬ 
nity to advert. 

The very first remark which I heard from that 
gentleman, in this Senate-house, was to maintain, 
that whilst scienoe, in adventurous experiment, 
was soaring to heaven, and making discoveries in 
the bowels of the earth, refuting the Mosaic cos¬ 
mogony, he was not allowed to present memorials 
on your table for the suicide of this Confederacy. 

Such was the doctrine then maintained by the 
gentleman—that he was forbidden to present, on 
your table, memorials and petitions which, if they 
had been acted upon, would have resulted in the 
immediate infamous suicide of this Confederacy. 
What did the gentleman then maintain 1 Noth¬ 
ing at all different from that which he now asserts: 
that one portion of this Confederacy should have 
the liberty of presenting memorials of that kind, 
to alter the Constitution, so that one portion of the 
Confederacy should be deprived of those guaran¬ 
tees under whioh it entered the Union. 1 recol¬ 
lect one of the remarks made by the gentleman 
on that ocoasion, and I hope he will pardon me 
for quoting his classic language. He said that he 
had learned in Yankee school books, not only to 
spell word#; but to understand their meaning. I 
believe he said, that so far as regards one portion 
of the Confederacy—at least that was the tendency 
of his remarks—it should be put under ban of the 


condemnation of tho other; and that it was cor¬ 
rect in a representative of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment—1 mean the Secretary of State—to protest 


against the interference of British ,... 

as it affected only that portion of'the Confed¬ 
eracy. Let me ask him, suppose the proposition 
had been madeto introduce slavesinto New Hamp¬ 
shire, to the exclusion of others, and to settle the 
Maine boundary with a view to do so, would he 
would ho not have invoked the Federal powers 
protect that portion of the Confederacy ? But, 
perhaps, sir, I am now going beyond the legitimate 
limits of. the present question. I protest against 
this attempt to oast contumely and reproach upon 
the offioers and soldiers who have obeyed the or¬ 
ders of this Government, and who deserve the 
lasting approbation of the country. 

Mr. Hale. The honorable Senator from South 
Carolina says, that I have undertaken to.cast ob¬ 
loquy upon the officers of the American army. 1 
certainly have said no such thing—1 have intend¬ 
ed no such thing. I said that the officers engaged 
in this war could never have my thanks. I could 
not thank them for anything they had done, be¬ 
cause it was impossible, in my mind, to separate 
the actors in the war from the war itself. Then, 
simply with the view of showing that I was not 
without precedent in my course, I referred to a fact 
in history, drawing no inferences whatever from 
it. The severe philippic which the honorable 
Senator has thought proper to pronounce upon the 
precedent whioh I have cited, must he directed 
against the honored statesman who stood up in 
the Parliament of Great Britain, and maintained 
the cause of the American colonies—the cause of 
human liberty and human rights—against the 
arms of that Power which was then endeavoring 
to crush the spirit of freedom, bursting into iife 
in these colonies. 1 have not undertaken to mark 
out for a single individual the oourse he is to 
pursue on this floor in reference to this subject; 
nor do I ask any t<p follow that course whioh I 
myself adopt. But so long as I have the honor of 
occupying a place here, I must follow my convic¬ 
tions, let them lead me where they will. When I 
cannot follow my convictions, I will not come here. 
The honorable Senator has referred to some re¬ 
marks which I made the other day, upon the oc¬ 
casion of presenting a memorial in reference to 
the subject to which he alluded. I think that the 
Senator undertook to characterize that memorial, 
and the oourse which I adopted on that occasion, 
in terms whioh, to say the least, if he had known 
all the facts, he would not have employed. What 
was the character of that memorial 1 Did it ask 
the Senate to transcend any of its acknowledged 
powers ? No. It was a memorial drawn up by a 
society of professing Christians, who eschew the 
doctrine of the justifiable empSyment of physi¬ 
cal force, and simply asked that the American 
Government would use all the powers vested in 
them by the Constitution, for the removal of that 
which they deem to be an evil. The memorialists 
could not be heard. Their petition cofild not be 
received by an American Senate. 

Mr. Butler. I did not exactly allude to that 
part of it, and perhaps, indeed, I should ask par¬ 
don of the Senate for referring at all to what was 
not altogether germane to the immediate subject 
before it; but if I recollect right, there was a me¬ 
morial or paper of some kind asking an alteration 
of the Constitution, to enable them to interfere 
with that institution of the South. On another 
occasion, however, I may advert to this matter; 
and was betrayed into it now, from the circum¬ 
stance that the gentleman on all subjects of this 
kind stands very much alone. 

Mr. Hale. I am quite willing to “ stand alone,” 
provided I stand on my convictions. I mean, sir, 
to vote as I talk. I do not come here to make a 
speech denouncing this war as unjust and uncon¬ 
stitutional, and then stultify myself by voting 
men and money to the President, to carry it on. 
My speeches and my votes shall be, at all events, 
consistent with each other. While I think as I do, 
I shall vote as I speak. I do not know but I may be 
alone in that; but whether it be so or not, I shall 
so act, and leave it to be said, whether it is a re¬ 
proach to me or others, that I am thus alone. Per¬ 
mit me to say to that honorable Senator, in all 
kindness, and, with no disposition to be offensive, 
that he entirely mistakes and misapprehends the 
character of that portion of the American People 
whom I am supposed to represent on this subject. 
Gnee, for all, let me say, that we desire no interfer¬ 
ence with, nor disturbance of, the existing institu¬ 
tions of the States. If the institution of whioh you 
speak be a blessing, bless yourselves with it; if it 
be a curse, stagger under it as you may ; but let 
us remain free from it—let us alone. It is all 
that we desire—all that we ask. And permit me 
to say, that our efforts will, not cease, our exer¬ 
tions will not weary, until we have done what we 
can to relieve ourselves of any share of reproach 
or responsibility in respect to what we regard as 
a great and crying evil. We do not pretend to in¬ 
terfere with it, then, but we say, “ keep it to your¬ 
selves !” Do not come here and ask us to tax peo¬ 
ple to the last point of endurance, to carry on _an 
aggressive war for its prosecution, sustenance, 
and maintenance. Do not desire to go into our 
States, interfering with us there, and, in claiming 
to preserve your institutions, disenfranchise us. 
We hear a great deal about the far-famed com¬ 
promises of the Constitution; but go into the 
State of New Hampshire, before a justice of the 
peace, with the certificate of any one claiming me 
as his slave, and you may drag me from the em¬ 
braces of my family and all that I hold dear. The 
habeas - corpus and trial by jury are in a moment 
trampled in the dust, and slavery rides omnipotent 
over all the guaranties of the Constitution! It is 
from this that we ask to be relieved. We make no 
war upon you. That is all that we attempt, and, so 
far as we are enabled to do so, we shall continue 
the attempt to maintain the integrity of our own 
Constitution and our own institutions against 
these encroachments. Beyond that, we have no 
desire to go. Beyond that, have never gone. The 
Senator, then, entirely misunderstood the purport 
of the efforts made by me, if he gave them any 
other character. A single word in regard to the 
matter immediately before the Senate, and I have 
done. I think I cannot have been misunderstood 
when I said, that I did not characterize the acts 
of the offioers of the army. I have spoken of the 
war in whioh they are engaged. I believe it to 
be unjust; and what would we have thought of 
the sincerity of the patriots in the British Parlia¬ 
ment—of Chatham, for instance, whose manly el¬ 
oquence was exerted in denouncing the aggres¬ 
sions upon the liberties of the colonies, if he had 
united in the vote of thanks to Cornwallis and 
Clinton ? That is all that I have maintained. 1 
believe this war to bo unjust, and, therefore, I 
cannot vote for the thanks of Congress to be 
given to any one who has had any agency in the 
prosecution of that- 


THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


FIRST SESSION. 


February 14. 

Senate.— The credentials of H. V. Johnson, 
Senator from Georgia, in the place of Mr. Col¬ 
quitt, were presented by Judge Berrien. 

Mr. Corwin presented several petitions, praying 
for the termination of the war with Mexico 
among others, a memorial from the Yearly Meet¬ 
ing of Friends in Ohio. 

Mr. Yulee succeeded in bringing up his resolu¬ 
tions moved as a substitute for those of Mr. Dick¬ 
inson, on the questions of Territory and Slavery; 
and he addressed the Senate until the hour for 
taking up the special order, when, without 
eluding, he gave way. The resolutions affirm that 
sovereignty over territory belongs to the People 
of the several States ; and that Congress has no 
delegated authority, and the people of the Terri¬ 
tory no inherent power, to pass any laws impair¬ 
ing the equal right of all the States to partici¬ 
pate in its benefits—in other words, to prevent 
slaveholders from carrying their slaves into the 
territory, and holding them there. 

Mr. Breese spoke in defence of the Administra¬ 
tion and the war policy, and combated the dog¬ 
ma of Mr. Calhoun, that no other than the Cau¬ 
casian race was capable of maintaining free insti¬ 
tutions. 

House. —This being resolution day, resolutions 
on a great variety of subjects were offered by 
different members; few, however, worthy of note. 

Mr. Thompson moved a resolution to expunge 
from the J ournal the amendment moved by Mr. 
Ashmun to a resolution of thanks to General 
Taylor, on a former day, which amendment de¬ 
clared the war with Mexioo to be unconstitution¬ 
ally and unnecessarily begun by the President 
and on his resolution he moved the previous 
question. Mr..Ashmun moved to lay the resolu¬ 
tion on the table, and this motion was carried— 
yeas 105, nays 94. 

On motion of Mr. Mollvaine, the Committee 
on Indian Affairs was instructed to inquire 
the expediency of organizing a Territorial Gov¬ 
ernment in the Indian country west of the Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

On motion of Mr. Murphy, a resolution was 
adopted, instructing the Committee of Ways and 
Means to inquire into the expediency of requir¬ 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to call upon 
the States for the repayment of the moneys de¬ 
posited with them by the aot of J une 23, 1836. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, and took up the Loan Bill, on whioh Mr. 


Duer spoke for an hour, in a strain of severe 
animadversion upon the Administration. 

Mr. Crozier obtained the floor, the Committee 
rose, and reported progress, and the House ad¬ 
journed. 

Senate. —The morning horn; was,oocupied with 
routine business and by Mr. Yulee, in continua¬ 
tion of his speech on his resolutions respecting 
Slavery and Territory. He took extreme ground 
in support 1 of slaveholding pretensions, contend¬ 
ing that no power under Heaven could prevent 
the slaveholder from taking his slave, or wife, or 
child, into any territory belonging to the United 
States, and holding them therein. 

The Ten Regiment Bill was then taken up, 
and Mr. Upham, of Vermont, addressed the Sen¬ 
ate in opposition to it. . 

House. —The House resolved to close the de¬ 
bate on the Loan Bill to-morrow afternoon; at 2, 
o’clock, and then resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, when 
Mr. Crozier addressed the Committee in opposi¬ 
tion to the Administration. 


SUPREME COURT. 


February 8, 1S4S,—Henry B. Stanton, Esq., of 
Boston, was admitted an attorney and counsellor 
of this court. 

No. 57. Philip Peck & Co., plaintiffs in error, 
vs. Jenness, Gage, & Co.; and 
No. 68. Abraham Colby, plaintiff in error, vs. 
James Ledden. 


No. 144. William Houston et-al., plaintiffs in 
error, vs: the City Bank of New Orleans. Argu¬ 
ment commenced by Mr. Reverdy Johnson for the 
plaintiffs in error. 


February 9,1848.—William MoMurray and Lo¬ 
renzo B. Shepard, Esqrs., of New York, were, on 
motion of Mr. Webster, admitted attorneys and 
counsellors of this court. 

No. 144. William Houston et al ., plaintiffs in 
error, vs. the City Bank of New Orleans. Argu¬ 
ment continued by Mr. Reverdy Johnson for the 
plaintiffs in error, and by Mr. Sergeant for the 
defendant in error. 


February 10, 1848.—Caswell R. Clifton, Esq. 
of Mississippi, and John A. Corwin, Esq., 0- 
Ohio, were admitted attorneys and counsellors of 


No. 144. William Houston el al., plaintiffs in 
error, vs. the City Bank of New Orleans. Argu¬ 
ment continued by Mr. Sergeant for the defen- 


February 14, 1848.—No. 18. Robert Marshall, 
appellant, vs. Susan G. Beall. This cause was ar¬ 
gued by Mr. Coxe for the appellant, and by Mr. 
Jones for the appellee. 

No. 30. John D. Bowling, plaintiff in error, vs. 
J. P. Harrison. Argument commenced by Mr. 
Jones for the plaintiff in error, and continued by 
Mr. Crittenden for the defendant in error. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 
FROM BALTIMORE. 


The Non-Importation Law , and Action of the Legis¬ 
lature under it—Refusals to allow Importations of | 

Slaves—The Ten Hour System—A New Proviso. 

Baltimore, February 7, 1848. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

The oourse of Mr. Clagett, of Prince George’s 
county, in relation to the re-eleetion of Mr. 
Pearce, has been quite characteristic of the man. 
He had a protest entered upon the journal of the 
House, in which he declared his belief that Mr. P.’s 
eloquent and manly Bpeech on the Ten Regiment 
Bill was “ unpatriotic ,” and that, in his opinion, 
the Legislature, in re-electing him, were “ giving 
aid and comfort to the enemies of our country.” 
Mr. Clagett had made himself so disagreeable to 
the influential Whig slaveholders of his county, 
by his fustiness on the slavery question—whioh 
was, as they plainly saw, only calculated to under¬ 
mine the institution,' that they refused to renomi¬ 
nate him. Thereupon he denounced them, and 
announced himself as an independent candidate, 
and was elected; not, however, without the ex¬ 
penditure of several thousand dollars upon the 
canvass—which he could afford to do, being a 
wealthy man. 

By the action of former Legislatures of this 
State, for several years past, the very wise law 
prohibiting the importation of slaves into Mary¬ 
land has been nullified to all practical purposes; 
for I do not recollect to have noticed a single re¬ 
fusal to grant leave to bring slaves here from 
other States, however shallow the pretext. There 
are indications of a change of action in this re¬ 
spect. Already several.suoh applications have 
been unfavorably reported upon by the Commit¬ 
tee oq Colored Population, and they have been 
refused accordingly. I fear that the self-interest 
of the slaveholding members has more or less to 
do with this new line of policy; and yet those of 
us whose hearts’ desire aud prayer is for the de¬ 
liverance of Maryland from the guilt and burden 
of slavery, cannot feel otherwise than gratified by 
all such indications of a better day ! • Per contra: 
A petition for the repeal of the non-importation 
law, has been sent in. It probably came, how¬ 
ever, from the slave-dealers aud their allies. No 
doubt the soul-drivers find said law very inconve¬ 
nient for their purposes; but I cannot allow my¬ 
self to believe that ten members of the Legisla¬ 
ture will be found daring enough ,to vote for its 
repeal. Sure I am, that no representative from 
Baltimore will favor suoh a movement, if he has 
any desire to return to his seat. Heaven knows, 
our city is sufficiently outraged and disgraced 
already by slave-prisons, where human beings, 
with ties of kindred .as strong and emotions ay-j 
keen as our own, are incarcerated without any 
crime, save that of a darker-hued skin, prepara¬ 
tory to exile from all that they hold dear. Oh! 
that there oould be found enough of moral oourage 
in- our citizens to speak' out their true sentiments 
on this subject, through representatives, with the 
requisite nerve for the thorough exposure of this 
system of cruelty and crime ! 

I had written thus far, and was about to discuss 
the subject of slavery, and pass to other topics, 
when a friend at my elbow directed my attention 
to another movement in our Legislature, which 
might well serve to confirm the declaration of the 
Rev. Mr. Kirk, made in one of the Evangelical 
Alliance meetings, that “ slavery meets us every¬ 
where”—to wit, a proposed bill to legalize the t<jn 
hour system of labor, to which the following pro¬ 
viso is attached: 

“Sec. 4. Nothing herein contained shall be con¬ 
strued to apply to negro, slaves.” 

Of oourse, there must be no interposition be¬ 
tween masters and their slaves, even though ava¬ 
rice should prompt them to work them day and 
night.'Such is thy anomalous nature, oh slavery ! 
and such the jealous watchfulness of the guar¬ 
dians of thy hideously deformed being! 


St. Valentines Day in Baltimore—Statistics of the 
Maryland Penitentiary, milk Notes on its Plan of 
Management—Insane Convicts — Yellott’s Pyems — 
Discussion on the Moral Aspects of Slavery—a 
Striking Illustration .of the Cruelty of Slavery- 
protecting Laws, fyc. 

Baltimore, February 14, 1848. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

This is a great day among the young folks of 
Baltimore. As I write, the Despatch and Penny 
Posts are hurrying, in all conceivable directions, 
with those missives of love and mischief, known 
as Valentines. They will have a busy day of it, 
if one may judge from the announcement in one 
of the morning papers, that the number deposited 
in the city post office alone, up to eight o’clock, 
last evening, was about eight thousand ! When 
we reflect that the prices of these Valentines 
range from 6>i£ cents up to $10, it will be i 
that a very considerable amount of money is 
pended in this way; and yet one hardly 
have the heart to wholly condemn the custom. 
Whatever may be its abuses, it doubtless has its 
uses too ; and I suppose it may be classed among 
those necessary amusements and pleasures to 
whose defence I heard a clergyman of our city de¬ 
vote the greater portion of his sermon the other 
Sunday morning, with striking ingenuity, to say 
the least of it. Bat to graver matters. 

The annual report of the Directors of our 
State’s Prison is out, and presents some very grati¬ 
fying facts. The most gratifying of these is the 
growing disuse pf corporeal punishment, and the 
substitution of that moral treatment whioh is in 
keeping with the prevailing sentiment of the age. 
Where it has been necessary to resort to force, 
the Warden assures us, solitary confinement and 
bread and water diet have been chiefly relied 
upon as substitutes for the bloody lash, in the 
cases of male offenders, and the shower-bath, in 
the cases of rebellious females. To show the 
need of punishment of some sort, we are informed 
that this latter mode has been resorted to twenty- 
seven times during the past year. In addition to 
the Sunday school, founded by the present ward¬ 
en (William Johnson) in 1846, for the benefit of 
the male convicts, a similar institution has beeu 


formed for the females, by a number of benevo¬ 
lent Quaker women of this city, and has been at¬ 
tended with, highly encouraging results. The 
following statistics will be read with interest, and 
supply texts-for speculations on the part of the 


merely envious, and hints of practical application 
for the friends of moral reform: 

■ There are in the institution one prisoner sen¬ 
tenced for 40 years; one between 28 and 29 
years ; I for 25; 3 for 20; and 1 for 18. Of the 
prisoners now in confinement, 116 were left or¬ 
phans; 113 were never bound out; 58 served a 
regular apprenticeship; 25 were bound out and 
left their masters; 141 were unmarried; 01 were 
married; 20 were widows and widowers; 41 Were 
drunk, though not habitual drunkards,, win 


committing the offences; 74 were intemperate, 
and 162 sober. Of the 281 admitted during the 
past year, 225 were Americans, and 56 foreigners.”, 
In addition, it may be stated that there are 16 
insane persons among the prisoners, of whom 11 
are white, and 5 colored. Whether this fact will 
throw any reliable lights upon the question whioh 
the blunders of the last census has enabled the 
apologists for slavery to start, I will not stop to 
inquire; but I will say, that the fact brought to 
light in thiB report, that eleven of these insane per¬ 
sons fbere in that'pitiable condition when committed, 
is a crying outrage upon humanity and common 
sense, and a disgrace to Maryland! Will not our 
Legislators so regard it l 
A book of poems is a ram avis, to take its flight 
from a Baltimore publishing house, and yet one 
has just been issued by William Taylor. It is 
from the pen of George Yellott. Esq., a member of 
the Harford County Bar. An epistolary corres¬ 
pondence would hardly be an appropriate place 
for a regnlar critique upon it, and, therefore, I will 
simply content myself with stating that its lead¬ 
ing and principal poem is entitled “ The Maid of 
Peru,” whioh first appeared in the “ Saturday 
Visiter,” some seven or eight years ago, to whose 
readers it possessed a good deal of interest at the 
time. According to my recollection, it is not,how¬ 
ever, so meritorious as “ Misobion.” These aro 
followed by a Don-Juanic sort of poem, entitled 
“ The Carolina Pink,” whioh, I fear, will not pass 
among critics as “ the pink of perfection ;” and it, 
in turn, is followed by sundry fugitive pieces, two 
of whioh are-decidedly exceptionable in their sen¬ 
timent and tendency, being simply “drinking 
songs.” They greatly mar the book, and will add 
nothing to tho author’s reputation amongst those 
whose good opinion is worth cherishing. They 
were far more deserving of oblivion than “ Tho 
Paradise of Fools,” and with it they ought to have 
been excluded from the present book. I say this 
in an entirely friendly spirit, albeit Mr. Yellott 
did honor me with a place in said “Paradise!” 

The spirit of Inquiry, to whioh I have so fre¬ 
quently referred, is still alive in our oity. Sla¬ 
very, in its moral aspects, was under discussion 
before the Monumental Lyceum for no less than 
seven recent evenings consecutively! It elicited 
a very animated and hearty expression of views, 
and brought out the best talent of this spirited 
Lyceum. What is best of all, it was decided, by 
a very large majority, that Slavery is “ not moral¬ 
ly justifiable.” I rejoioe at this; and yet lament¬ 
able it is that there should be-so muoh blindness 
and perverseness of opinion in our community, as 
to render such a decision at all worthy of sur¬ 
prise. Only the opposite decision ought to sur¬ 
prise. by its rarity, among enlightened men! But 
so it 'is—and hence 'the more the need of discus¬ 
sion on this important subject. 

One fact respecting the workings o'f this same 
Slavery, through the merciless laws enacted for 
its protection. Here it is, in the very words of a 
legislative report in one of our daily papers, which 
has certainly never made itself liable to the sus¬ 
picion of over-coloring such facts: “ By Mr. 

Martin: (A petition) from residents of Bladens- 
burg, praying that a certain free man of color be 
permitted to visit his sick mother!!” Suoh are 
some of thy requirements, thou Monster Wrong, 
at the hands of even freemen! Thus thou wouldst 
dam*up the very fountains of natural affection, or 
poison them with bitterest ingredients of cruelty! 

J. E. S. 


LETTER FROM THE ftUEEN CITY. 


Intellectual Activity — Phrenology — Homeopathy — 

“ Spiritualism” — Bev. H. L. Magoon’s Lectures — 

Oreen and Boynton—Robert Dale Owen's Lecture. 

Cincinnati, Feb. 7, 1S48. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

Curing tho present season, there has been a 
very oonsiderable amount of intellectual activity 
in our oity, and, as this is the activity from which 
we anticipate the true enlightenment of tho peo¬ 
ple, it is reasonable to suppose that latent thought 
has been stimulated, and sensible reflections awak¬ 
ened among us, whioh will ultimate to the very 
oonsiderable advantage of many, who else, to sub¬ 
vert the Poet’s idea, might perhaps have never re¬ 
alized the lack of bliss in ignorance. Muoh of 
this activity has been in the discussions of ques¬ 
tions in which the people are deeply interested. 
The “ tournament ” commenced by an attack on the 
scienoe of Phrenology and Mesmerism, by the Rev. 
Dr. Rice, who, as you are well awaro, has been 
the victorious champion of several severely con¬ 
tested intellectual battles. Dr. Buchanan, of the 
Electric Medical College, “tilted,thelanoe” with 
the Reverend Doctor, arid the discussion lasted, 
at intervals, for several weeks. The lectures, on 
eqch side, were reported in the city papers, and 
muoh interest was not only awakened on these 
subjects, but much light was thrown upon them; 
and I incline to the opinion that our people are 
now better qualified to judge of their merits and 
demerits than previously. These two Doctors 
were not the only combatants. Lewis Barnes, 
Esq., a travelling lecturer on Phrenology, devoted 
one evening, before a large audience, in College 
Hall, to a refutation of Dr. Rice’s charges against 
his favorite science; and as the Dootor, in his last 
lecture, gave one of his vehement and cutting 
critiques on Universalism, the Rev. Mr. Jewell, of 
the First Universalist Church, felt bound to “de¬ 
fend his faith,” and on the subsequent Sabbath 
evening he reviewed the Doctor’s lecture with 
considerable clearness and ability. Although, as 
a matter of oourse, there are sympathizers in com¬ 
mon with the views peculiar to the several dis¬ 
putants, and many followers of eaoh school were 
strengthened in their respective opinions, it is, l 
believe, the generally received opinion that the 
discussion was not any very material detriment 
to the science of Phrenology, or will in any way 
retard thediffusionof its principles among us. 

Soon after the interest awakened by the discus¬ 
sion of Phrenological questions, Rev. T. L. Har- 
riss, of New York, visited our oity, and delivered 
a course of six lectures in one of our churches 
on “ Spiritualism,” as “ revealed” by A. J. Davis, 
the “Poughkeepsie Seer.” He, of oourse, de¬ 
nounced all modern expositions of “ divinity,” 
except those made by his favorite embodiment of 
purity and spiritual science ; and so vigorously n 

tained that Davis was a pure man, and more_ 

thy of trust, that his “revelation” was better en¬ 
titled to confidence, than Swedenborg and his doc¬ 
trines, that he called out the Rev. Mr. Barrett, 
of New York, formerly the oo-worker of Profes¬ 
sor Bush, noTf pastor of the New Jerusalem 
Church in our city, who reviewed Mr. Harriss’s 
lectures, and the doctrines and works of the 
“Poughkeepsie Seer,” in a manner whioh not 
only showed him to be master of both sides of the 
subject, but convinced his audiences that he had 
the best side of the question at issue. Mr. Har- 
riss, in one of his lectures, having made some 
broad charges against Universalism, the Rev. Mr. 
Gurley, editor of the “Star in the West,” a few-] 
eyenings since, examined his positions and charges 
in a manner highly convincing and satisfactory to 
his audience. 

The exoitement awakened by the continuance 
of the discussion of those questions, and the abili¬ 
ties of the several disputants, in private circles, 
had not perceptibly abated before the attention of 
our people was directed in another channel. One 
of the distinguished Professors (Dr. Mussey) in 
the Ohio Medical College announced that he 
would deliver a lecture on Homoeopathy. His lec¬ 
ture was well attended, and, as the ability and A- 
tensive knowledge of the lecturer augured, he gave 
this school of medicine and its practitioners a 
scorching exposition, in contrast with the princi¬ 
ples and practice of the Alloeopatio school. On 
Saturday evening last, Dr. R. E. W. Adams, for¬ 
merly of Dayton, Ohio, replied to the Professor, 
and he clearly ^showed that in this, as in many 
other questions, there are fairly two sides. For 
one, I should be happy to sec suoh discussions 
vigorously kept up. If one of these sohools of 
medicine is the one by whioh men should seek to 
preserve their health, and drive away disease, the 
people ought to know it. There are but few sub¬ 
jects which so deeply interest the people, on which 
the mass are so profoundly ignorant, as on tho 
subject of medicine. The people should be the 
umpires in the decision of which medical practice 
is the proper one, the most consistent, and best 
adapted for the prevention and cure of the nu¬ 
merous “ ills flesh is heir fr>;” and they oannot de¬ 
cide intelligently unless they know something 
about them. I, therefore, am in favor of discus¬ 
sions and. of the diffusion of treatises Dot only on 
these two, but upon every practice of medicine 
which has obtained among our people. We want 
to know what is scienoe and what is quackery about 

The intellectual activity with whioh we have 
been favored has not, however, been confined to 
debates or discussions alone. Several courses of 
lectures are now in progress, on topics of import¬ 
ant and overwhelming jnterest. Before the Me¬ 
chanics’ Institute, on each successive Saturday 
evening, M. Hazen White, Esq., is delivering a 
very interesting and able oourse of lectures on 
“Physical.Science.” Rev. E. L. Magoon has just 
concluded a oourse of five lectures in the Melo- 
deon, on the “ Early Battle Grounds of American 


Eloquence,” in which, as a strikingly apt and pe¬ 
culiarly happy discrimination of character, he 
gave us deeply interesting and highly instructive 
portraitures of tho peculiarities and characteris¬ 
tics of the eloquence and abilities of James Otis, 
Patrick Henry, Alexander Flamilton, and other 
revolutionary patriots and orators. This range 
of topics is Mr. Magoon’s/o/te. We havo ho man 
in the West more competent in tho discrimination 
and portraiture of peculiarities and striking dis¬ 
tinctive features of character. His leotures are 
to be succeeded by a oourse on “ Constitutional 
History,” by William Green, Esq, and a series of 
three leotures on the “ Duties of American Citi¬ 
zenship,”, by Rev. C. B. Boynton. Wo have 
man in our city whose productions evidence mc.._ 
terseness arid vigor of thought than this gentle¬ 
man. Wo justly anticipate in these lectures an 
intellectual feast of the highest order. 

The lectures this winter, before the Young 
Men’s Mercantile Library Association, have all 
been interesting and profitable, and have been 
very numerously attended. On last Tuesday even¬ 
ing, the lecture was by the Eton. Robert Dale 
Owen, on “ Labor, its History and Prospects.”' 
The Hall was crowded to its utmost capacity, aud, 
throughout the discourse, the lecturer was listen¬ 
ed to with profound attention. Like myself, 
many went there expecting to hear him give his 
views in relation to the important problem, “ Flow 
shall we remedy existing sooial evils;” and were 
muoh disappointed when, at the close of his lec¬ 
ture, we discovered he had only given us a lucid 
and impartial statement of the prominent among 
these evils, elucidated by facts, statistics, and il¬ 
lustrations, in contrast of the present condition of 
the laboring olassea with what it was in the coun¬ 
tries of Europe five centuries ago. This leoture 
is now in press, and will be published the present 
week. It will, no doubt, have an “ extensive run.” 
It opens a vast field of thought, and one, too, which 
we .should all traverse. The limits of this letter 
will not permit me to speak of this lecture as I 
desire. I can only say, it established the fact-, 
that the wages of an English laborer, five oentu- 
ries ago, were four times greater than they are 
now; that pauperism was. a thing almost unknown, 
and pauper laws not dreamed of. A nearer com¬ 
parison, instituted by the lecturer, showed that 
the competition of muscles of brass, iron, and steel, 
in the performance of labor, with thosri of man, 
prone to fatigue and disease, have, within the last 
fifty years, rapidly precipitated the downward 
scale.of labor and its rewards, producing degra¬ 
dation and poverty, until actual starvation stared 
toiling millions in the face, while thousands more 
were barely able, by dint of severest application 
and toil, to secure the actual necessaries of life. 
These facts are for the Amerioan People to think 
of. From the history of England and Ireland we 
may learn a profitable lesson, and it is one whioh 
we should study. Lucius Markiqm. 
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AGENCIES. 

We are desirous of making arrange™ 
forth America,.to increasing the ciroi 
and for doing this, a liberal commission 
;entlemen who will interest themselves in the business. Ai 
re will gladly correspond on thiuiubject with any agent w: 
411 send us undoubted references. 

POSTAGE. 

When sent with the cover on, the Living Ago consists 
hree sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, at four and a hi 
ents. But when sent without the cover, it comes within t 

e charged with more than newspaper postage, one and a h, 
ants. 'We add the definition alluded to: 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in nu; 
Bers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and publish 
at short stated intervals of not more than one month couve 
ing intelligence of passing events.” 

MONTHLY PARTS. 

For such as prefer it in that form, the Living Age is p 
jp in Monthly Parts, containing four or five weekly numhe: 
In this shape it shows to great advantage in ooroparis 
with other works, containing in each part double the matt 
y of the Quarterlies. But we recommend the weet 
efs, as fresher and fuller of life. Postage on the Mom 
t is about fourteen cents. The volumes are publish 

terly Review gives Id eighteen months. 

■Washington, December 27,1815. 
Of all the periodical journals devoted to literature and s 
nee whioh abound in Europe and in this oountry, this h 
ppeared to me to be the most useful. It contains inde 
the exposition only of the current literature of the Eugil 
language; but this.byite immense extent and comprehe 


IRS. SOUTflWORTII'S STORY. 


Washington, February 12, 1848. 

Sir : I must solicit your forbearance for daring 
to interfere in what may appear to be solely a mat¬ 
ter belonging to yourself and your fair corres¬ 
pondent, the authoress of “ The Temptation ;” 
but as 1 fear lest your notice of that production 
might, in a greater or less degree, neutralize, if it 
does not absolutely reverse, the excellent moral of 
her tale, I deem it a duty to bear my humble tes¬ 
timony in behalf of the obvious object of “ The 
Temptation,” and, by consequence, to call into 
question tho counter-theory your remark- might 
be considered to favor. • 

You say you “ oannot help thinking that poor 
Sybil victimized herself on the point of a verbal 
criticism.” If that be so, not only have some of 
the soundest and greatest, moralists and jurists 
written in vain, but the Lord of Christians him¬ 
self has taught and preached in vain. 

I take it, Mr. Editor, that this lady’s story is 
opportune, both in point of time and people. 
Witness the daily reports of our numerous Legis¬ 
latures—for more immediate instance, the neigh¬ 
boring one of Maryland. Scarcely a day passes, 
but petitions are presented for the disruption of 
the marriage tie. The evil has got to bo a fre¬ 
quent, and therefore a serious one.* 1 think it 
high time to meet it in the face. The facility 
with which divorces are procured is a moral as 
well as a sooial mischief—having the bad tenden¬ 
cy of repealing in the public mind the irrevocable 
claims of the Christian law upon the consciences 
and obedienoe of a people professing to be Chris¬ 
tian. Onee admit that any human power may 
supersede a single injunction stamped with the 
authority of Him who is -at once our Lawgiver, 
Deliverer, and will be our final Judge, and you 
commence a work of demolition to which no hu¬ 
man foresight can affix a limit. 

I believe the whole difficulty and mistake in 
this matter lie in considering the marriage tie as 
a “ civil contract .” That it is no suoh thing the 
Saviour of the World has shown, beyond the 
power of contradiction. The subject is one to 
which his attention was pointedly called. Let us 
refer, then, to the 19th chaper of Matthew’s Gos¬ 
pel. We find the Saviour kindly condescending 
to explain by a course of argument, brief, tffit to 
the last degree pertinent, the true theory of mar¬ 
riage—the sum of his argument being, that the 
marriage tie forms a union based upon an author¬ 
ity anterior to, and independent of, all human, in¬ 
stitutions whatever. The union of two individu¬ 
als of opposite sexes, the Saviour teaches us, is 
involved in the very constitution of man; ami 
this union, so provided, is destructible by no 
human authority. The Mosaic law indeed ad¬ 
mitted a national and temporary variation from 
this fundamental principle ; hut Christ restored 
the prinoiple to its full foroe and obligation, mak¬ 


ing it incumbent on all who elect to be his follow¬ 
ers to obey it. 

The authoress of “ The Temptation,” there¬ 
fore, in describing the opinions of Sybil and the 
Minister, but recognises the obligation whioh, in 
suoh an array of circumstances, must press upon 
every faithful Christian. Whether the final dis¬ 
position of the parties is the happiest possible, or 
most according to the custom, of moral Btory-tell- 
ers, is a question, perhaps, open to diversity of 
sentiment. Yours, AntioiRin. 


imore papers, under head of “ Maryland Legisla 


The Clippe. __ 

.date of your paper) oontains a notice of no less 
vorce petitions from the city of Baltimore alon! 


UTTELL’S LIVING AGE. 

CEP This work is conducted in the spirit of Litteli’s Mu¬ 
seum of Foreign Literature, (whioh was favorably received 
by the publio for twenty years,) but as it is twice as large, 
and appears so often, we not only give spirit and freshness to 
it by many things which were excluded by a monthis delay, 
but, while thus extending our scope and gathering a greater 
and more attractive variety, are able so to increase the 
aud substantial part of our literary, historical, and po 
harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the American r . 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, Quar¬ 
terly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood's noble orit‘ ' 
on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, highly wi 
tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain sci 
and the contributions to Literature, History, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Sped a or, the sparkling Examines-, 
the judicious Athemmm, the busy aud industrious Literary 
Gazette, the sensible and comprehensive Britannia, the so¬ 
ber and respectable Christian Observer —these are inter¬ 
mixed with the Military and L’aval reminiscences of the 
United Service, and with the best articles of tho Dublin 
University, New Monthly, Eraser’s, Tail’s, Ainsworth’s, 
Hood’s, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’s admi¬ 
rable Journal. We do not consider it beneath our dignity 


good enough, make use of the thunder of The Times. V 
ill inorease our variety by importations from the coni 
nt of Europe, and from the new growth of the British o( 


The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, i 
our neighborhood, ond will greatly multiply our oonneotu 
as merchants, travellers, and politicians, with all parts of 

intelligent American to be informed of the condition : 
changes of foreign countries. And this not only beoaus, 


Colonization, 


to some new state of things, which the merely political 
prophet oannot compute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyage 
Travels, will bo favorite matter for our selections; ai 
general, we shall systematically and very fully acquau 
readers with the great department of Foreign affairs, 
out entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable 
who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress 
of the movement —to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, and Phy- 
sioians—to men of business and men of leisure—it is still a 
stronger object to make it attractive and useful to their 
ihildren. We believe that we can time do some 


good in 


iry well-informed family. We say 
pensable, because in this day of cheap literature it 
possible to guard against the influx of what is bad ii 
nod vicious in morals, in any oil er way than by furnishing 
a sufficient supply of a'healthy character. The menb 
moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, by "by winnowing the Wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, andtjjy 
a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, Histo 
ry, and more solid matter, we may prodnoe a work which 
shall be popular, while at the same time it will aspire to 
raise the standard of pub’ic taste. 

TERMS. 

The Living Age is published every Saturday, by K.Littell 
& Co., corner of Tremont aud Bromfleld streets, Bo'ston; 
Price, twelve aud a half cents annmber,orelx dollars a year, 
in advance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully 
received and promptly attended to. 

To insure regularity in mailing the work, orders sho 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will he supplied : 


Four copies for - 
Twelve copies for 


to the end of 1847. hau 


oliars. 


vo dollars, b 


Any volume may be had separately at 
c a dollar aud a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for twelve and a half cente; i 
t may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to c< 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


IjT Correction. —In the notice of the transfe 
by the Committee, last week, tho words, “ in esse, 
tied points,” had been marked out in proof, but th 
erasure was overlooked by the proof-reader. 


ICr Subscribers who do not file the Era, wi 
confer a very great favor upon us, by sending u 
whatever back numbers they may have of thi 
second volume. 


O’ Many new subscribers, and others renev 
ing their subscriptions, dfesire the back nurabe: 
of this volume. If the request above bo attendc 
to, -ere trust we may be able to oomply with the: 


O’ In cutting off sub scribers not complyin 
with the terms, we may have .erased the names c 
some entitled to receive the paper, on aooount ( 
their servioes in procuring subscribers. If sue 
will let us know, the mistake shall be prompt] 
corrected. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE. 


Flour .—Supply comparatively small; receip 
light; held at $5.87 a 86. Rye flour, $4,124 
Corn meal nominal at $2.87 a $3. 

Grain .—Receipts small. Good to prime re 
wheat, $1.20 a $1.27; ordinary to good, $1.15 
$1.20; white, $1.25 a $1.30. Rye, 70 a 73 cent 
Oats,, 38 a 42 cents. Clover seed, $4.25 a $4.50. 

Beef Cattle .—On Monday there were 500 hes 
of beevaB offered, of whioh 436 were sold at $2.J 
a $3.75 on the hoof, equal to $5 a $7-25 nett, ar 
averaging about, $3.12)4 gross. Of the above nui 
ber offered, 50 head were driven to Philadelphi 
and 14 left over unsold. 

Hogs .—,Supply moderate. Sales of live, at $5.'; 
a $5.87. 

Provisions .—Some sales of prime pork at $! 
mess, held at $11.50. Mess beef, $10.50 a $11.5( 
prime, $9.50; No. 1, $7.50. A sale of sides, i 
pickle, at 5 cents. Small parcels of bacon are so 
Hug at 5)4 a 6 cents, for shoulders: 6 a 6)4, f( 
sides; and 8 a 10 cents for hams. Sale of a lot i 
Baltimore cured hamBat 10)4 cents. Sales of lar 
in kegs, to a considerable amount, at 7)4 cents 
also sales,' in barrels, at 7 cents. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


held at $5.75. Corn n_ 

flour, price nearly nominal at, $3.50. ' Corn he 
at 56 cents, with 55 bid. 


DRAWING PENCILS. 

HPO ARTISTS and Teachers of Drawing —Spalding 
A Shepard have^manufaotured, expressly for their sales 

of hardness, viz: H, moderately hard, used for^statoMn 
H H, a degree harder, for outlines and fine drawing; H H 
extremely hard, for architectural drawing; F F, used ■ 
light sketching; F, fine drawing (fine;) B, black, for shi 
mg; B B, softer do., for deep-shading; -ft B, hard bla, 
deeper shade thanF; H H H H, extremely hard, for ve 
fine drawing. Please oa 11 «•*«« ^-- - 




Book or Stationery lice, cheap^ 
Jan. 20. 


buy anything you want ir 


ARCH BRIDGE. 

I N these days of patents, improvements, <fec., we take gre 
pleasure in bringing to the notice of the public one whic 
imbimng beauty with undoubted utility, needs only to ' 
jen to be approved. 

The model aud drawings for the impi 
■ ’ at the Patent Office,) 


are now to be seen at the Patent Office, and are for an ar. 
bridge of great strength, and capable of being thrown over 
stream or space of lrom five hundred to one thousand fe< 


Any information in relation to it may be obtained up 
jplioation to John Boynton, South Coventry, Conn., 


W E J 




rough th 


uable periodical, (running ba 


at the Society’s Depository, New York Should any of o 
friends desire to be supplied with missing numbers of t. 
Reporter, to make up their files, they-will please address M 
Ha rued, No. 22 Spruce street, New York, post paid ., and, 
onhand 3 , they will he eent.to them by mail free of charge. 


-C excellent view of, the flourishing town of Salem, Cofu 
biana county, Ohio, containing eighty acres, well imnrov 
It has a Large brick house, two frame barns, an orchard 
grafted fruit trees, an inexhaustible supply of the best 


LARD OIL. 

TMPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil 
equal to sperm for combustion, al 


purchased and'shipped in strong barrels, prepared'exprese 
to prevent leakage. Order 1 -—»——A -.... . 


tntie, and Southern cities, also for the West Indi 
*TH(»li 1 S EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 


WOOD CUTS, DIE'S, SEALS, ETC. 

J HALL, No. 8 Eutem street, opposite the Eulaw Hob 
. Baltimore, is prepared, to make Wood Outs, Bran 
Dies, Seals, Letters, &e. Drawings ex 


lor, 21 Ls 


LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 
pALVIN DE WOLF, i 

street, Chicago, min— . ___ 

collections. 

Terms of Court, Cook County , Illinois. 

^ County court—first Monday in February, May, and i 
Cirouit oonrt—second- Monday in June and November. 




id twenty days 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

P OSITION and Dnties of the North with regard to S 
very, by Andrew P. Peabody. Reprinted from the Ciu 
tian Examiner of July, 1843. An interesting and neat oov 
ed pamphlet of 22 pages. Price, 10 cent# single, $ 1 per d 
eu. For sale at the Depository, 22 Spruce street, by 
Feb 3. _WILLIAM HARNED. 


GODEY’S 

L ADY’S BOOK AND FAMILY MAGAZINE—The o] 
est Magazine ill tho United States; contains month 
sixty pages of reading matter, by the first writers in t 
country, twelve more than the New York magazines. T 
splendid steel engravings, an undeniable authentic coloi 
monthly fashion plate, model cottages and churches, crotol 
work and other matters for the ladies, all illustrated and w 
explained, See. 

Price for one year, which includes the Lady’s Dollar Ne. 
paper, making three publications in one month, $3; two c 
iea without the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, $o; five eopi 
with one to the person sending the club, $10; eight cop: 

* AsjSnen of efthtrtieLady’s Book or the Lady’s Dol 
Newspaper sent to any person paying^ioga^e otohe.requi 

Feb". _No. 113 Chesmit street, Philadelphia 


Mr 


., by John Quincy Adams—the cheoi 
Anti-Slavery book in the United States. A few hundred 
this excellent and interesting work arc now for sale at 
Anti-Slavery Depository, New York, it contains nearly 
pages of reading matter, neatly put up iu paper covers,: 
is offered at the very low price of fifteen cents per copy 
$1.50 per dozen; half bound, with muslin backs, at 20 ce 

ed'fhat'thtsVbwks''will remSntoSg onhmii” Those fria 

who wish to obtain them, for sale or for gratuitous distril 
tion, will please send their orders without delay, addressee 
WILLIAM HARNED, 

-July 22. _ 22 Spruce street, New York 


D R. H. STARR’S Office, Liberty street, second door no; 
of Fayette street, west side, Baltimore. April 29 


POTTER S WARE. 


fl/TAULDEN PERXNE’S Earthenware Pottery, cmne 
-LvA Pine and Lexington streets, Baltimore. All wares 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


February 9. 

Senate .— 1 The Vice President laid before the 
Senate a communication from the Treasury De¬ 
partment, containing information ,gonoernlng the 
amount of land in Illinois that had been granted 
for military purposes .since 1819. 

Mr. Hale presented the memorial of J. P. An¬ 
drews, of Salem, Massachusetts, against all wars 
and preparations for wars. 

Mr. Dix submitted the resolutions of the Legis¬ 
lature of New York, against the extension of sla- 

Mr. Benton presented a memorial from Alex¬ 
andre Vattemare, asking the establishment of a 
permanent agency for the exchange of all public 
documents printed under authority of Congress, 
for the public documents of foreign Governments. 

Several pension bills were reported from the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Op motion of Mr. Webster, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
making further provision rospocting imprisonment 
for debt. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the special order, the Ten Regiment Bill, and 
Mr. Niles spoke from'one to three o’clock upon 
the subject. He opposed the policy of war and 
oonquest in general; dwelt upon its cost of life 
and money; urged that the true policy was to 
make peace as soon as it could be effected; de¬ 
fended the Administration against the charge of 
a design to conquer all Mexico; still, would vote 
for the bill before the Senate. His speech seem¬ 
ed to be distasteful to the War party, except to¬ 
wards the close, when he avowed his purpose to 
support the bill. 

IJousk. —The Senate bill providing additional 
quarters near New Orleans, for soldiers going to 
and returning from Mexico, was passed. 

The Senate bill to promote the filling up of va¬ 
cancies in the volunteer corps now in service, was 
reported from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
without amendment. 

Mr. Caleb B. Smith reported a bill, from the 
Committee on the Territories, for the establish¬ 
ment of a Territorial Government in Oregon. 
It contained the usual olause for the prohibition 
of slavery. Made the speoial order for Monday, 
March 14th. 

Numerous private bills were reported. 

Mr. Bowlin, by leave, introduced a bill in rela¬ 
tion to the better security of passengers on steam¬ 
boats, &o. 

Resolutions from the Legislature of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, in relation to choap postage, were presented, 
and referred to the Committee on the Post Office. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole, and took up the bill to authorize a 
loan of $18,500,000. 

Mr. Fisher, having the floor, oooupied his hour 
in going over the old ground—arguing that the 
war was unnecessary and unconstitutional, exist¬ 
ed by the act of the President—annexation was 
the remote cause, the march of the army to the 
Rio Graqde the immediate cause of the war, &c. 

Mr. Thomas followed; and the first topic he 
discussed tfa,s, the refusal of the President to 
communicate the Slidell correspondence, which 
refusal Mr. T. justified by reference to divers pre¬ 
cedents. He then went into an argument to show 
that war existed by the aot of Mexico. 

The Committee rose, and reported progress. 

Mr. Vinton reported a bill making appropria¬ 
tions for the naval service for the year ending 
June 30th, 1849. 


very honest and very conscientious people, per¬ 
haps it may be that, on the subject of war, they 
are not so conscientious as they might be. I know 
well that they profess to be opposed to military 
chieftains as the occupants of the high offices of 
this Republic, but they have voted for military 
chieftains for high office; and may they not do it 
again ? I know this is inconsistent with their 
character, but we know that all men are liable to 
err; and if we scrutinize the Clunker character, 
after oonceding to them purity of character, we 
shall find that they are not exempt from the frail¬ 
ties of human nature; and therefore, while they 
are inconsistent, they may claim to be conscien¬ 
tious. When they deemed it necessary, they could 
vote for a military chieftain of the Federal party, 
and may they not at some period be brought to sup¬ 
port a war ? Sir, I am opposed to a motion to 

Mr. Palfrey said, “ that, by various artifices, the 
right of petition had beoome reduced almost to a 
nullity. So far had this process gone, that it was 
now very difficult so much as to present a peti¬ 
tion to the House, so as to bring the prayer of the 
petitioners to the knowledge of the members and 
the country, and all the trouble which, in conse¬ 
quence of the strong interest in its object, had 
been taken in preparing it, was thus absolutely 
thrown away. Petition day only occurred once 
a fortnight; it fell on the only day in the week 
on which the rules and orders could be suspend¬ 
ed :/ and the recent practice had been to suspend 
the rules on that day, so as to afford opportunity 
for President-making in one or another form, or 
any other business which was thought important 
enough to justify an exclusion of the people from 
the right of presenting their memorials to their 
servants on this floor. Mr. P. had' had petitions 
on hand for more than six weeks, from between 
three and four thousand ministers and laymen of 
the Unitarian denomination, besides others, which 
he had not been able yet to get an opportunity to 
present. It was no answer to him to say that-, by 
another rule of the House, he could hand his pe¬ 
titions at any time to the Clerk, to go to a com¬ 
mittee. Suppose he wanted to refer a memorial 
to a select committee; certainly the Chair would 
not raise one without a vote of the House. ' Be- 
, sides, Mr. P. had only spoken a public secret when 
he had said that there were petitions on subjects 
very interesting to their signers and to the coun¬ 
try, which, as things now stood, were doomed 
never to be heard of more, after they got into the 
hands of the standing committees of this House 
The only chance for them to come before the 
House and before the country was by being print¬ 
ed. And this poor justioe, at least, he should 
give his vote to render to the highly respectable 
signers of the memorial now presented by his 
friend and colleague. 

Mr. Henley rose to a question of order. 

Mr. Palfrey hoped the gentleman would not 
interrupt him. He did not interrupt the gentle¬ 
man from Indiana. 

Mr.Henley said he would interrupt the gen¬ 
tleman from Massachusetts. The pending ques¬ 
tion was on the motion to print. 

Mr. Palfrey said he was strictly in order. 

The Speaker was also understood to decide that 
the gentleman from Massachusettts was in or¬ 
der in alluding to faots aB illustrations of anargu- 


of Mr. Hale, not only upon this question, but the may deem it expedient, or they have no rights A Whole Medical Staff AtptJSTBBTloisED.— PATENT .tGEKCl. 

question of slavery. Mr. Hale rejoined,' defend- Congress may not usurp In the settlement of the At Taunton hospital as a patient^undergoing 

; .. „„ r Missouri question, the South, unfortunately, but amputation ot a limb while influenced by ohloro- Invellt( , d tl t) t , >... . , 

mg his position in very animated, style. The inas pirit H 0 j> ! compromise, yielded to a breach of form, the nurse let fall the bottle containing the 

further consideration of the subj®ct was then the compact of union, by consenting that slavery I chloroform, which quickly spread its somnilerous patent for Mm sains, both in thi 

postponed, and the Senate resumed the considers- should be forever prohibited north of the parallef [ effects over the operators, and some time elapsed 


tion of the Ten Regiment Bill. 


i vindication of the Adminis- for a a misaion into tbe Union ai 


tration. the privileges and immunities secured to the c 

Mr. Breese obtained the floor, and the Senate, zensoftheseveralStates. By this compromise L 
after an Executive session, adjourned till Monday. “ a wiU “i? t0 , abide in f° od ^ aith > w 


before they recovered from their partial insensi¬ 
bility. 

Clerical Comforts in the Oldf.n Time. —In 
the books Of Darlington parish church, the follow- 


the privileges and immunities secured to the oiti- . items appear showing that, in the’olden time, to 

zens of the several States. By this compromise Lou- pr ^ ision was made for comforting the inner man : bytadS&thm % 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS AN. 
SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 

Nets Series of Reading Books , hj Joshua Leavitt 
thor of Leavitt’s Rasy Lessons. 

J OHN X*. J HWE’IT & CO., 23 Owuhill, Bookseller’s 1 
Boston, have in course of publication one of the ni< 1 
uuble and elegant series of Headers for Common ! 

will be comprised in four Books, as follows: ° t y0U 
The Primer or First Book-, or Little Lessons for J 
Learners, containing 72 pages I8mo, etegenttr 
with numerous designs by Mallory, printed on t 
superior paper, and bound in full cloth, with gjl 


after an Executive session, adjourned till Monday. S, \” TP”?? t0 , ablde m 6° 0< * Wlth “Six quarts of sack to the minister who-preaohed presses wLioh ruuhet.ween this city and ah 

the full understanding, however, that it has net- , v 0 j n,- ihr of the country. 

House. Several Senate bills were taken up, ther impaired mor strengthened the sovereignty qLt of sackbestowed on Jillett, whenhe preach- JS&!5&SXSSZ«?iS£L 
and appropriately referred. of the People 5ver the institution of slavery ed, 2y. U. For a pint of lnindy when Mr. drawing aid description. 

The Speaker laid before the House a commu- -If Congress can forestall the right of judg- George jjm preached here, Is. id. For a stran- All models and confidential commnnioatlot 
nioation from the President, in reply o a resol ne P* P reached ’ » dozcn of tJe ' When the * mak6 „ 

tion of the House as king whether any communi- & ^ 


superior paper, and bound in full cloth, with gjl 
ing a serviceable, elegant, and attractive book for a 
I The Second, Book, or LeaviWs Easy Lessons, 


The Second Book, or LeaviWs Easy Lessons, i 
which has been so universally approved by the best 
in New England for twenty years past, that no lurt 


cation has been received from Mexico, or proposi- time a mule restrictive clause, or any other claijse * 

tion from Mexican commissioners or authorities, that may modify and affect the domestic and mu- The League of Universal Brotherhood al- 

p. r *. *«*- *2 sssasBWKrsaM: 

that nothing of the kind has been received since of t ; le acquisition of territory, it may equally, by uals connected with some branch of the Christian Fersoiw are frequently subjected to Jong and tedious delay 
the counter-project of the Mexican commission- the reckless exercise of the arbitrary power of church. S!rt«^i^Mirar» 0 mato«L«8imporfertiy S or 

ers of September 6th. numbers, refuse to admit that territory into the The Law of Primogeniture is a kind of law of improperly prepared; and when obtuined, after so innoh 

The House resolved itself into Committee of Union as a State with slaves and mules as proper- Cain—for it knocks down the second son.—Doug- teoubto and mst, the patent often Me to protect the luvci.- 

the Whole on the private calendar; and took up JerrohPs Newspaper. these a ; Hicultics ma .y be avoided by the employment of a 

r 5 r the habits and interests or the population, unite AT m a t> rn coinnpfcpnt and tVnllvfnl an-PHlvvPRirHriw At +hi> spafeof Govern- 

the bill for the relief of the heirs of Paul Jones. in demanding both. If this arrogant pretension p New Attempted and Bad Things **£•“*££^ to tL mSele and epeSl 

Along debate ensued, which was not terminated is to prevail, the Federal Constitution can no f»° PPCKXh A desire to say things^ which no one tions of patented inventions, and other sources of information 
when the Committee rose, and reported progress, longer be regarded as an instrument of few one r oll a »ht to say Milcelhneotis. 8 ° iceuwthe ^elatnuntf the 

ip. tt ndlmvvnixfl nvo-n till lVTn-nrlovr fflld definite pOWei'3, and the sources Of its CPC- & J ' inventor,and at the same time uvoitl an interference with old 


peached here, spent in a treat tions of the models of patented inventions, records, &e., pre- 
Gateshead Observer.. punitory to applying for letters patent for their own invon- 

tione, would find it to tlieir advant age to call upon him im- 
Universal Brotherhood al- mediately upon their arrival, as he can furnish them with 


work, with a new Introduction. In its external i- 

however, it ia very unlike its predecessors. The ’ 
tion in printed ftom new type, on superior paper, and i: 
gantly and substantially hound in embossed morocco, 
cloth sides and gilt title, and is a volume of 180 pages 1 
The Third Reader is of the same general character i 
Easy Lessons, hut more advanced, intended lor older 
ars. The sprightly and attractive style and spirit 
Second. Book runs through the Third. Great care hat 
taken, in the selection of pieces, to get such as are calou 
to interest the youthful mind, believing that it is next t 
possible to teach a child to read well from a heavy, 
prosy, uninteresting text hook. This volume is a lS!i 


prosy, uninteresting text hook. This volume is a 12] 
240 pages, printed and bound in the best manner. 

The Fourth Reader is intended for the higher ota- 
common schools, and contains pieces of a still higher c 
I ter than those in the preceding books. The an" ' 
diously avoided the introduction into this volun 
from elaborate essays, speeches, dissertations, 


!- A long debate ensued, which was not terminated 


GENIUS AND ITS DEVELOPMENTS. 


more concisely expressed than by using a simple adjutors are attempting to surround this subject, 
figure : Humanity is now rearing her social and and to decide upon them with a firmness and res- 
political fabric for future ages, and Genius is elution not to be shaken by insane ravings, nor 
the' presiding Architect. The latter hath descend- by a timid calculation of the consequences. Pas- 
ed from tlie skies, and consecrated herself to the sive fortitude is an exemplary virtue, no doubt, 
service of a generation thoroughly practical She under some afflictions, and silence is often more 
hath laid aside her robes of light, and assumed eloquent than a volume of invective. But, m re- 
the garb of a workman. That voiee which gard to the question under consideration, it is not 
once roiled on so loftily in the musical numbers to our interest, nor does it suit the dignity of our 
of Homer, a D d breathed such pure harmony on position, to stifle the inquiry, but rather, since it 
the rich harp-strings of David, is now heard as has bee n obtrusively thrust, forward, to court in- 


and definite powers, and the sources of its crc- ™ 0UgIU 0 y ' lmsce < luneous - inventor, »■ 

ation a reservoir of numerous and indefinite pow- Proving too Much. —Three Jews, each of ma- inventions, 
ers. The entire South, and the friends of the ture size, applying to hire a gig for a distant pr p™ l C y;j 
Constitution and of the Union in other States, journey, in one day, were remonstrated with by spectfully 
are called -upon, by the most solemn obligations, the owner of the horse, as contemplating such a busings, 
calmly to weigh the difficulties with which the journey; upon which, one of them replied, “ Yy, “ 

Abolitionist and his ambitions and designing co- we’ve all got vips 1”— Miscellaneous. N B “ 

adjutors are' attempting to surround this subject, An Honest Fa1[M writing to the secretary 
and to decide upon them with a firmness and res- f agricultural soeffety, (we will not say ji/rKS. K. 

olution not to be shaken by insane ravings, nor w hich,) instructed him as follows: “ Please to put M charg 
by a timid calculation of the consequences Pas- me do b n list of cflUle for a j, ull » j.t «fa.BI 

sive fortitude is an exemplary virtue, no doubt, J ■ branches gi 

under some afflictions, and silence is often more GUIDE FOR TALKING. 

eloquent than a volume of invective. But, in re- Two ears, and but.a single tongue, p 0 LLEG 

gard to the question under consideration, it is not By Nature’s law to man belong. • V^byD.; 


y secure tlie just claims of the 
the 1 ejection of an application is 


He has selected ami arrangi 
calculated to arouse and in 
readers; and las rejected m 


prevented, and a strong and valid patent insured. 

For evidence of his competency and integrity, h. 
spectfnlly refer to all persons for whom he has 


id of great literary merit, deeming them altogether i 
le comprehension of the mass of scholars in our c 
ihools. This volume will be ready about the 1st Sept 


The attention of teachers and school committees is pi 
uiariy called to the elegant and substantial style of th: 
ries of Readers, to the paper, priming, and binding, am 


nea of Readers, to the paver, printwg, and binding, am 
to the very hu,price at which the publishers have Jet 
ed to sell them. We hope fur large salts, and shall 1 
■ fled with small profits. JOHN F. JEWETT & ( 


SCHOOL. 

M RS. R. M. OGDiSN will reopen the school recently in 
charge of Miss A. M. Billing, on Monday, 3d January, 
at Mrs. Billing’s residence, on Ninth street. The English 
branches generally will be taught. Deo. 30.—3t 


of Homer, and breathed such pure harmony on position, to stifle the inquiry, but rather, since it 
the rich harp-strings of David, is now heard as has ba en obtrusively thrust forward, to court in- 
the Chief Builder’s amid the eternal confusion vestigation and to desire, to awaken a national 
occasioned in carrying up the massive walls of the s P lr ^ which, if the right is with ns, will protect 
stately structure. And until the topmost stone is the j ,,st prerogatives of the Constitution and the 
laid, we must expect that Genius, like our cotem- established rights of the States and the People 


The lesson she would teach is clear: 
Repeat but half of what you hear. 

Persian Proverb. 


FUGITIVES FROM SLAVERY. 


The following report has been mudetothe Sen- 


50 oegts^; Arnold’s Seoond Latin Bouk and Practical Granuua 

Fb-L S <3reelfBooi^ 

tion, l‘2ino, 75 cents;. Arnold’s Greek Heading Book, Pirn 
Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, 12mo $1; Cicero’s Sele 
Orations, notes by Johnson, 12ino, in press. (Others of A 
I nold’s Classical series in preparation.) i iesiirs Commenl 
ries, notes by Spencer, 12ino. in press; Cicero, De Senectu 


Low Prices for Gentlemen’s Clothing 

Is that widely known and universally celebrated Clot 
OAK HALL— Geo. W. Simmons, Propriety 

The excellence of the plan which he originally desij 
and which has been by limi*o successfully prosecuted,: 
only appreciated by the public, but to some extent upp- 

ducecl give evidence of their approbation of the only tru 


poraries, will be a practical utilitarian. Or, in from the hand of violence. The issue has been ate of the State of New \ ork, by its Judiciary alla^e AmiSu^notes imo! in\resf^Sm»’ 

plain words so long as action necessarily overbal- forced, and it should be met respectfully and tem- Committee, adverse to the recovery of fugitive De Officii*, note* by Thatcher, in press; Sewell’s Classical 

ances thought and contemplation, we cannot hope to perately, but. at the same time with a firm and slaves through the State courts, or the agency of t 

meet with the loftier forms and creations of Gen- uncompromising resistance. Let us, at least, take State officers : press. 1 ’ ’ ® ’ b “ ’ b ’ 

ius. So long as there is on the part of the Pub- care that they who have sowed the seeds of storm The Judiciary Committee, to whom was refer- ji. 'French.— Coilot’s Dramatic Frenoli Reader, L2mo, $1; 

lie a greater demand for tact than for talent we shall not force us to reap the whirlwind; but to red the bill “ for the further protection of personal De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, LGmo, 00 cents: 

cannot expect, in either Sculpture, Music, Paint- forbear, tod humbly beseech the Father of all liberty,» beg leave to report: tt 

ing, Poetry, Eloquence, or tbe Drama, to realize Mercies to enlighten and prosper your delibera- That they have read and considered the hill. French Reader, la’mo, ve centsi’stirenne’iJ French Fronou 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING™' 1 " 

AT TUB VIM y ROHRST SCARF OF 1>RK 
| The elegant, display of goods Kt Simmons’s Oak Hu, 
bracing the latest importations from London ami Par 
manufactured under his own personal superintendent 
direction, and affords to gentlemen who would save i 
prices, full thirty to forty per cent, in the purchase c 
suit of clothes, well cut and well made, a complete opt 
luty of selecting from the largest stock every variety c 


those perfect Ideals which Genius once embodied, h°ns. a 

and which yet live fresh as at first in the minds 

Of men. 7 GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN PAPERS. 

Painful, doubtless, to the purely contemplative - 

mind, is the spectacle of a generation grovelling, TO A YOUNG FRIEND WITH A PAIR OF RAZORS. 


It enaots". that no judge or magistrate shall take ing Dictionary, i2mo, $1.50. ’ 

cognizance of any case under the aot of Congress lil. G’srman.-^dteP* Progressive German Reader, 12rao, 
of February 12, 1793, entitled, “An act respecting 

persons escaping from the service of their mas- one volume large 8vo, in press; the same, abridged, Jflino, in 


February 10. 

Senate. —Mr. Benton presented a memorial 
from the Common Council of St. Louis, urging 
appropriations for the improvement of the harbor 
of that city. It was ordered to be printed. 

General Cass introduced a joint resolution au¬ 
thorizing thanks, medals, and certificates, to offi¬ 
cers and soldiers who have served or may serve 
in the war with Mexico. It provides for a board, 
consisting of three field oflioers, who shall exam¬ 
ine the reports of every action that has taken 
place, or may take place in this Mexican war, so 
that they may asoertaih all the oflioers and men 
volunteers and regulars, who have distinguished 
themselves. Their report shall be laid before the 
Secretary of War, and he shall lay it before the 
President, and, if he approve, then the medal and 
certificate shall be ordered. 

Mr. Hannegan introduced resolutions of thanks 
to Colonel Doniphan and the men under him in 
his expedition, and authorizing ,the presentation 
of divers swords to him and his officers. 

Mr. Underwood then addressed the Senate on 
the Ten Regiment Bill till a late hour, stating in 
conclusion that the war being now virtually at an 1 
end, he was of opinion that the Senate and House 
of Representatives ought to dcolare, byjoint reso¬ 
lution, the toms on whiohthe Government should 
make peace. 

Mr. Turney obtained the floor, and the Senate 
adjourned. 

House. —Mr. Johnson introduced a bill to cre- 
tho office of surveyor of the public lands of Ore- 


Mr. King, of Massachusetts, presented the me¬ 
morial of the Yearly Meeting of Friends, for 
New England, praying Congress to take measures 
for the termination of the war With Moxioo; he 
moved that it be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and printed. The motion was 
divided—the memorial was referred, and the 
question then being upon tbe printing, Mr. King 
said, tl lathe supposed a memorial so important 
would bo printed without a question. It oame 
from nine thousand persons residing in six sov¬ 
ereign States—persons, eminent for their worth 
and patriotism — emphatically men who mind 
their own business—who maintain their own poor, 
pay taxes for general purposes, educate their 
own children. They have no party organization, 
and never vex Congress with petitions, except on 
religious and moral questions. The printing 
would cost three or four dollars. A few minutes 
before, they bad ordered the printing of a bill pro¬ 
viding for the payment of horses lost or killed in 
the military service. On the table was apetition, 
printed by the Senate, of officers of the United 
States in Mexico, praying that provision be made 
for the old disabled officers. To refuse to print 
this memorial wduld show a determination not to 
entertain with any respect the subject of bring- 
ing.this war to a close. 

Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, was opposed to the 
printing, without any reference to the contents of 
the petition or character of tho petitioners. This 
opposition had ever been manifested in the House, 
no matter how respectable the petitioners. The 
extent to which they had gone, with some few ex¬ 
ceptions, was, to print the memorials and resolu¬ 
tions of the State Legislatures. If they printed 
the memorial of Friends, they should pi'int those 
of any other respectable citizens. He hoped the 
House would not establish a new principle which 
would produce consequences very inconvenient, 
and he moved to lay the motion to print upon the 
table; and on this motion Mr. King asked the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. Henley called for the reading of the me¬ 
morial, and then remarked—that the memorialists, 
in praying Congress to feel the responsibility of 
its situation, and the importance of measures to 
bring about a peace, charged Congress with not 
feeling its responsibility, and having no desire for 
peace—and in charging this, they charge a false¬ 
hood on Congress. Ho admitted that Friends were 
a respectable people, but they had been opposed to 
their country in every contest. They may have 
been honest, but their fault was, in permitting 
theirpeouliar notions to overcome their patriotism. 
They know that they were opposed to the coun¬ 
try in the war with Great Britain. They prayed 
then for peace, unconditional peace, without ref- 
to the national honor or integrity. He would ad¬ 
mit that they were honest, creditable persons, but 


“ Mr. Palfrey said he believed he could satisfy 
the gentleman from Indiana himself that he was 
in order in the remarks which he had made on 
the question before the House. He maintained 
that this memorial, which oame from the confer¬ 
ence of Friends, ought to be printed, because in 
no other way would it in the ordinary course of 
things come before the House. When such me¬ 
morials as that which he held in his hand, and 
that presented by his friend—memorials to which 
signatures were obtained with so much pains, in¬ 
dicating great interest in the subject—were pre¬ 
sented to the consideration of the House, if the 
House would not allow the rules pertaining to 
■matters of that kind to be carried into effect—if 
they were to be buried in the hands of their 
standing committees, then ho said it was most 
material and important that the House should 
priijt them, at least that through the medium of 
the press these petitions might be brought to the 
view of the House and of the people at large. It 
was to say this that he had risen, and the gentle¬ 
man from Indiana would see that his argument 
was pertinent. He should vote for the motion to 

The question was then taken by yeas and nays 
on the motion to lay on the table tho motion to 
print, and decided in the negative—yeas 8;, nays 
93. The memorial was ordered to be printed, by 
a vote of 9S to 83. 

The House then resolved itself into Commit¬ 
tee of the Whole, and took up the Loan Bill. 

Mr. Marsh occupied his hour in a speech, se¬ 
verely animadverting upon the policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment in relation to Texas annexation and the 
Mexican war. He took occasion to denounce 
the Democratic party, especially in connection 
with the Wilmot Proviso, which he styled a hum¬ 
bug, got up for merely partisan purposes. He 
dcprecrated the policy of acquiring territory, 
and dreaded the advent of another Missouri 
struggle. 

Mr. Brown addressed the Committee in defence 
of the war policy. 

The Committee then rose, and the'House ad¬ 
journed. 

February 11. 

Senate.— The Vice President laid before the 
Senate a communication from the President, in 
reply to a resolution of that body, asking biin 
whether he had caused to be laid and collected 
any taxes or imposts upon goods or merchandise 
belonging to citizens of the United States, ex¬ 
ported from this country to Mexico, at what 
rates, by what authority, &c. 

Tho President refers to his last annual mes¬ 
sage, in which be announced that our military 
and naval commanders had been instructed to 
levy military contributions upon the people of 
Mexico, for the support of the war. The order 
operated upon all vessels, whether of our own or 
other countries. The right to blockade included 
the minor right to permit the entranoe of vessels 
into Mexican ports, upon certain prescribed con¬ 
ditions. Had they been suffered to enter with¬ 
out any imposition of duties, the commerce of 
Mexico would have been encouraged, but the 
Mexican people would have paid nothing towards 
the expenses of the war: there would have been 
no military contributions. Certain imposts or 
duties were imposed, and the Mexicans being the 
consumers, wero thus compelled to contribute to 
the expenses o'f tho war. No discrimination was 
made in favor of the vessels of the United States, 
and tho result had shown that this equal policy 
was highly politic, general satisfaction having 
been given. 

Another communication was submitted from 
the Department of War, containing the returns 
of the militia of the United States. 

Several memorials on topics of private interest 
were presented. 

Mr. Clayton presented the memorial of Mid¬ 
shipman Rogers, asking reimbursement of ex¬ 
penses incurred by him during his captivity in 
Mexico. Mr. Clayton spoke in high terms of the 
gallantry of the young officer, and moved that 
the memorial be printed. 

Mr. Hale ..opposed the motion. When memo¬ 
rials were sent here in favor of peace, the Senate 
reused to print them. It was only the other day 
that the Committee on Printing had reported 
against printing a memorial from the Society of 
Friends. The rule ought to be uniform, and he 
should oppose the printing. 

The memorial was referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 

Mr. Cass, from the Committee on Military Af¬ 
fairs, reported without amendment the House 
resolutions of thanks to Generals Scott and Tay- 


when it might soar—of a public Intellect conse¬ 
crated upon the altar of Mammon to the service 
of Utility, when it might roam at large over the 
endless play-ground of Thought. Yet there is a 
crisis in the social and political state of mankind 
which demands vigorous and decisive actio,/. The 
chain-links of Despotism, forged in the Dark Ages, 
are now snapping; and Mind, that too long has 
slumbered, still and deathlike, is leaping from 
their stern embrace. At such a crisis, Genius 
dare not turn aside from the densely-thronged 
highway of Social Progress, to muse 
11 In those deep solitudes and awful cells, 

Where heavenly, pensive Contemplation dwells.” 

Utility, present, social, and public, is the grand 
focal point wherein concentrate all the divine 
rays of modern science. Ours is, of necessity, a 
working age. ****** * 

Upon the whole, then, we are inclined to believe 
that our original assumption is not simply con¬ 
jectural, but logically true. Reasoning from the 
nature of the ease, we certainly are authorized to 
assume, that the Tresent, with all its light and 
activity, is less favorable to the development of 
true Genius, in its most illustrious forms, than 


Unhappy youth! to whom I send 
These razors keen and new, 

You little know, my gentle friend, 
The sorapes in store for you. 
Your chin, that now is cover’d o’er 
With hairs, like down of thistles, 
Will soon become a monstrous bore, 
And like a boar—all bristles. 


And when, to make that chin look snug, 
Your blunted razor tries, 

Each fractious hair will, like a plug, 
Draw water from your eyes. 


ters.” That* no* sheriff or constable shall arrest {**«» i OUeudorS'a New Method of Learning German, ectift d 
or detain a fugitive slave. And a violation of 7 iv.' oiien- 

this act shall subject the person offending to a dorff’s New Method of Learning Italian, edited VF. For- 
fine of not less than $500 nor more than $1,000* resti, I2mo, $l.D0; Key to do., 75 cents, 
or to imprisonment in the county jail for a term roaAv^insw StaSulfaS 

of not loss than six nor more than twelve months, in press; a new Spanish and 7 English Dictionary, bipress. h 
The United States Supreme Court has deter- VI. Hebrew.— tiesenins’s Hebrew Grammar, edited liy Ro- 
mined, in thecaso of Prigg to.T he Commonwealth Riser, translated from the beet German edition, by Conaut, 
of Pennsylvania, January term, 1848, (16 Peters, 'v’li. Arnold's Lectures on Modern History, 12mo, 

539,) that, under the Constitution, the owner of a $1.26; Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by Professor 
slave is clothed with authority, in every State of Reid, of Pennsylvania University, I2mo, $1; Guizot’s Histo 
the Union, to seize and recapture him. . 


gaut Clothing und Dress Goods now in the United State: 
which may be bad by citizens and strangers; in additi 
a euperb assortment of 

CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 

At lower rates than can be purchased at any othe 

less than ever before offered, even nt'simmoni 
P.8. Wholesale traders, look to this. Thousands of d 
of Coats, Pants, Vests, and furnishing goods, cheap. 

03TEntrance at. No. 32 Oak ilall, Nos. 32, 34, Si, an 
Ann street, near the head of Merchant’s Row, Boston. 


In happier day's of winter time, 
You used to blithely sing, 

But now you’ll find a Christmas ri 
A most unpleasant thing. 


W ell! thine is but “the common lot ” 
Each Englishman must brave': 

The pap-boat—then the shaving pot— 
For man was made to shave. 

From Punch’s Pocket Book for. 1848. 


siave is ciotnea witn autnoruy, in every estate oi *>*, nn 

the Union, to seize and recapture him. UrivtoiSS $1°; Ketghtiey?MjthXgyof GrelcJai 

The clause in the Constitution executes itself, Rome, J8mo, 43 ceuta; lVIancleville’s Course of Reading f 
and requires no aid from legislation, State or Na- Common Schools and Lower Academies, l2mo, 75 cent 
tional. The National Government, in the ab- S „ « r ° “ i 

sence of all positive provisions to the contrary, is tionV&c.liimo ^ 6 g S ’ Jan-20 

imposed.upon it by D K?•*" 


the Constitution. The legislation of Congress on institution, in the buildings formerly oboupied by him tra a 
this subject supersedes all State legislation, and, seminary for young ladies. Special attention will be given 
by implication, prohibits it. The power of legis- 

lation in relation to fugitives from, labor, is ex- will be employed; and a high ohuraoter maintained in alfthose 
elusive in the National Legislature. respects which render an institution attractive to young la- 


T HE LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 184S, compiled b 
Rev. Joshua Leavitt, and published by the Am 
and Foreign, Anti-Slavery Society, contains, in additi 
the usual calculations, astronomical tables, Ac., a 
ety of important facts and statistics, bearing dii 
the subject of slavery.not to be found in any other p 
tion, and prepared with special reference to the——- 
tion of the question in this country. In the i 
pectation of a large demand, the work has been 
stereotyped, and printed on good paper; and, to seen] 
tensive circulation, the wholesale price baa been fi 
following reduoed rates: 260 copies, or upwards, a 
thousand; 100 or 200 copies, at $3.50 per hundred; 601 
for $2; 25 copies for $ L 

^All orders must be accompanied by the cash, and i'—' 

Tost, office stamps may be sent for fractions of a dollar. 

Tbe friends of universal emancipation are earnestly ( 
upon to aid in giving this valuable Anti-Slavery doour 
circulation commensurate with its merits, and its p 
adaptation to the present state of things In this con ' 
For sale, wholesale and retail, at the Office and D 
of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Seeiet , 


^ lie _ Gf ® niu . s ’“ ost illustrious forms, than A German O’Connell.—A ccounts from the fritution ^s'the^urem^liavv^f The^land f ’sant h M° ,1 a^ pUoati0n ’ v 

the Past, with all its darkness and gloomy silence. north of Germa ny mention the rise of a German a nv and all of th^staTutesYthis State ’ unon ' r * 1 # ® - Clinton, Oneida connty, N. Y. 

Moreover, the same might be proved by an exten- O’Connell It. apnears that M Bessler a lawver u- I 1 i , ®. tatut ® 3 01 tnls btate “P 011 UPHOLSTERY. 

sive induction of facts. The first production of was elected three P years ago to represent his^a- ! ? Uhje j t °-j fll ? 1 j lve slaTes are ®. ncon ®! ltu 1 ' p REAT BED AND MATTRESS depot, 35 South Cat- 

early genius stands to-this day the first of poems, tife Town of Tond^ in® the ^ ^ ^ ^ “° ^ 

No poetry which Earth has ever heard since the whom he was elected to the office of president. P The auestionremains to be considered wheth quantity,andofeuohqualityashaawonforthesubscriWtin 
morning stars sang together, and all the Sons of Having, in that capacity, spoken strongly against er CtotoMs can \St L the KS ?<“«* ollmfa the beet, ewtatest, and cheap- 

God shouted for joy,” can compare in power of the rmninh Government »nrl in snnnnrt of the r congress can vest m tne estate magistrates, est feather beds In all Baltimore. Also on hand, and made 
thought, in loftiness of conception, or in grandeur “Porm?n nr^eTnu” th^ottheS;!e e? nl f a sheriffs ) aud constables, power to execute the act to order all sizes of Hair, Moss, Husk, Wool, Cotton, ami 


n grandeur “German principle,” the’authorities of Denmark 


Straw Mattresses and Palliases. In st, 


.,.r,d. beauty of execution, with the poetry of that took measures to silence him. It appears that. This auestion has been deliberately considered fewest, patterns Paper Hangings, suitable for parlors, balls, 
solemn Drama whose scenes are laid from eternity eTerv j awv er must be commissioned bv the Gov 1 j , ^ een dell » e ™ tei y considered dinin ro chambers, Sea. Paper Hanging done at a mo- 

through time to eternity again. a tlie .. tj0V and deoided by the New York Supreme Court, m ment’s notice. Upholstering done in all its branohes. 

Also the greatest Enicfthe intellect of man ernment ’ a “ d n .° °?^ r °“ ®‘ a . s a case of the United States vs. Lothrop, 17 N. B. Frieds low, terms cash, and one price asked. 

ever^ originated which were All other human re P!;“ tlve ln * he P T Ie ‘ wl *out the permission Johnson , s ReportS) 4 ) Congress cannot vest any _ w. F. SPENCER. 

compositions blotted from record would stand as of the Government. ^ Under this law, M. Bessler portion of the judicial power of the United States SHOES. 

dermil monuments to redeem heaven-horn Genius bustae^^^ in courts established by itself. No part TVO THE LADIES.— Thomas ll. Swnforb. southeast 

from oblivion-are all claimed by the illustrious 


and deoided by the New York Supreme Court, in 
the case of the United States vs. Lothrop, (17 
Johnson’s Reports, 4.) Congress cannot vest any 
portion of the judicial power of the United States 


OIL FOR LAMPS AND MACHINERY. 

I MPROVED LA ED OIL.—No. 1 Lard Oil, for l.amp« 
2, for Woollens and Machinery—in good shipping , 
The following letter speaks of its quality: 

“ 1 have made full trial of the No. 2 Lard Oil, which ' 

dedty in its praise. 1 have usediton wool^f dlftbreitt" 
from the common or native to the full-blood merino, 

No. 2 than 1 have at any time^hraetoforruseA**! h! 
found it equally excellent In lamps for shop lights.” 
For sale by 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Mannfaotu-- 
J one 24. _No, 33 Water street, Cincinnati, 


However, the' poet of the Heroic Age; fioing his business—an intention which he. made 
Virml of tha more refined Augustan; and Mil- ' --w =-- -*-™-’ - I 


SSSStSS? f S“‘h‘«rbS’i?L 1 ih“ hawT* qr :!l SKjXSffii ” 

rsatfeawM" 1 

... v ...»-«r no swot 

Wewpuld not hazard so senseless an affirmation, year, M. Bessler will receive a clear fortune of Congress mav^etort^Xndefbut^the'state 1 V " 01 l " T lou MilL:s ° 

w^«i5^«st.<5rgs 

by the subject-matter with which the power itself Apflication of Chloroform in Tetanus.-A ^ a *e courts is excluded in oases of crimes and of- oourt’s Building, between American Hotel and Neil House, 
is exercised. It will be remembered, that we manservant in the household of Lady Dbrotiy fences cognizable under the authority of the t e f ed with k'tj'fe, p^”« 

have been speaking exclusively of that form or Elizabeth Palk. the rectory Enfield, cut off the United States; and it is not competent for Con- ^ ^tended t v - 

modification of genius which is developed in top of his thumb. In 10 days, trismas (looked jaw) gress to confer'jurisdiction on State officers , CHAUlS. 

Poetry and the other Imitative Arts In this we came on, attended with difficulty of swallowing, The committee are unanimously of opinion TUHt Proprietors # the Bay street O/mr Ware Room 

affirm our Age is ^“fll more so than the resembling hydrophobia; in three days more, tetf- that, as the State of New York had no jurisdic- 

distant Past. But hence it by no means fol- nus set in, affecting all the muscles of the body tion on the subject ot fugitive slaves from other and other Chairs, comprising mahogany, maple, walnut, am 

lows, that the present is a race devoid of mental ^ it > Panful spasmodic contractions and extreme States previous to the formation of the United .^ est vf 


Only in those cases where, previous to the Con- charges, reduced fr 


rntly on hand, and makes to order, the most fashions,bit 
3, Misses, and Children’s Shoes, of every description 
laterial, and of the best quality, at the following low 


itual world, and Mammon called down the minds f or the martyr Graduall 
of men from lingering among the pure creations Hanover, Prussia, Bavaria 
of thought. ' burg; and the result is lib 

But does our age thou embody no gemgjs? of h i s former income of 
We wpuld not hazard so senseless an affirmation, year, M. Bessler will rece 


it his own make; consequently, he is prepared to warrant 
TMcASo to $2 25; Half Gaiters, $1.50 to 


J HALL, Designer and Engraver, No. 8 Eutaw ; 

• opposite the Eutaw House, Ballmiore.~D r<«vii 
Buildings, Machinery, Specifications for the Patent i 
&o. Seals, Steel Letters, and all kinds of Wood and 
perplate Lugraving, executed at the shortest notice, 
feerna for Castings made. Brands and Stencils cut to 
Drawing School —Instruction given in the art of J 
iD S-, ~ _ ; _ April 


first door east of Howard street, Baltimore, resj _. 




V OFFICE, COLUMBUS, O. 

[■ JARVIS,^Jun., AHoi'ney and Counsetto 


he will make up to order in a superior manner, and c 
most reasonable terms. Making and trimming done i 
best style for those who prefer finding their own clot’ 
work done at this establishment warranted to give r 
If _April 2 


LAW OFFICE, CINCJJYNAXI. 

J OHN JOLLIFFE, Attorney and Cowisellor at Law 
fice on the east side of Main, between Third and Fr 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Collections carefnlly attendee 
Refer to Thomas H. Minor, Dr. Dr. Gr. Bailey, Neff & 
T. Kirby, Esq., Blachly & Simps&n, C. Donaldson & Co., 
cinnati: Hon. J. W. Price, Hon. J. J. McDowell,Hillsbor- 
Ohio; A. W. Fagin, St. Louis; J. J. Coombs, Gallipolii 


o the formation of the United a variety of in 


greatness or imitative power. On the contrary ri g idit y> the head, neck, and lower extremities, Sfc«utes Constitution; and as the State Legislature 
we firmly believe that this era, as it expires’ being bent backwards. In this case, Mr. Asbury, is prohibited from acting on this subject; and as 
will shed upon its successor a long, lingerie? elo- her Ladyship’s medioal attendant, saw that death justices, sheriffs, and other State officers, cannot 
riouslight; and even when it shall have receded take place in a few hours, unless some legally act under the law of Congress, it is unne- 

into the dim twilight of the Past, will be called powerful remedy were applied with success. Mr. eessary to prohibit them from doing so by statute, 
forth and’made to exist again upon the future his- Asbury determined on chloroform, with purge- The common law is sufficient m its civil and 
torian’s page And if you or I after we shall tives - Tlie first application was on the second criminal remedies, to punish all State officers who 


sons disposed to purchase to (jive them a £01, as their ass( 
ment is not surpassed, if equalled,, by any establishment 
the city. They would also inform shipping merchants, t 
they have also on hand Shipping Chairs of nil kinds; a'.- 
Bronze, Split Cane, Cane Seats, Tops, Chair Stuff, &c.; all. 
which they are willing to sell on most accommodating terms 
Baltimore, April 22. A. & J. B. MATHIOT. 


pHARLJSS PH l LLIPS, Betlhanger, Locksmith, a, 
\yin General, may be found at the old stand, 


forth and - made to exist again upon the future his- Asbury determined on chloroform, with purga- The common law is sufficient in its civil and ---— 

torian’s paste. And if you or I after we shall tives - The first application was on the second criminal remedies, to punish all State officers who ACABJGMY. 

have ceased to be actors on this busy theatre da y of tots™ 118 ! when sleep’ was procured for 18 interfere with fugitive slaves. The power of re- QATES ACADEMY, MARLBOROUGH, MASS.—’J 

might be permitted to return and trace that future minutes ; the third day it was applied twice, and Wring fugitive slaves is with the owner assisted ™ ^ 

chronicle, we should indeed see no Homer there procured sleep for 20 minutes each time. The by the United states judges and marshals. Tuition in English, thirty-three cents per week; anti 
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Demosthenes or Tully. But the glowing page oan now wa i k a i° ne and masticate food. The - board, washing, &c. 

would brighten with the names of another race of chloroform vapor was also applied, to the wound, A VOIC£ FROM THE SOUTHWEST. ,T he , undersigned-will furnish sat-isfactoiy references, ii 

intellectual giants-’twould speak of men whose thu ? lb ( be ! n | sti , ff a ” d The Wytheville (Va.) Republican,Democratic. V Dec 2 ^4t O. W. ALBEE, Freceptoi 

splendid genius lighted up all the departments of extended) dropped into the palm of his hand. The i u along and eloquent article, protests against the - ■ --- 
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useful science. Philosophers, who explored the vapor was also applied to the blistered surfaces many schemes of annexation It is really rc- .. boots a nb shoes 

obscure recesses of matter and mind—Economists, on the back with equal success. freshing to see one of the stalwart Southern T’fSdat to old E sland°No a M S praM 1 |treet m Baft 

who lived only to elevate their race—Mechanics, Erskine and Effect.—W hen tbe great Lord champions of Democracy dealing such hot and prepared to manufacture tie cheapest and best work, for la- 

who delivered over to the service of man the sub- Chatham was to appear in public, he took much heavy blows upon the progress of territorial ag- dies or gentlemen. _ April 2U. 

dued giants of Nature—Statesmen, whose ener- pains about his dress, and latterly, he arranged grandizement. _ The Republican says the pitched TEMPERANCE, 

gies devised and sustained vast political fabrics— his flannels in graceful folds. It need not, then, battles in Mexico are at an end; and asks, wbat TVEERS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, Third street, north 
these, and such as these—a bright and glorious detract from our respect for Erskine, that on all we are to do next 1 It deprecates the armed oo- PS of Pennsylvania avenue, mul, near the Railroad Depot, 
constellation—would tell to after ages, that the occasions he desired to look smart, and that when oupation of the country. It presents a sad pic- 1 Vastangtan City. Pn«» t.n unit, the tunes. April 29,—tr 
Nineteenth Century left no mean legacy to man. • he went down into the country on special retain- ture of the consequences which must flow from medical. 

The Present, then, embodies genius; but it is ers he anxiously had recourse to all manner of annexation of Tamaulipas, New Mexico, or TYR. JOHN ROSE, Botanic Physician, and Pructitimie t 
consecrated to public utility. It is exploring the innotmt little artifices to aid his purposes. He any of the Mexican States. It talks in the fol- -*/ of Electro-Magnetism, may be found at bis offloe, 227 
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